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CHAPTER 1 


The Battle at Rocourt 


(HISTORICAL MAP PROBLEM) 





Certain advantages as well as certain disadvantages are 
inherent in an historical map problem. The situation can 
not be set up so as to illustrate a particular tactical doc- 
trine. On the other hand, the author cannot be accused of 
having so stretched and twisted incidents as to produce a 
situation that could not possibly arise. The situations in 
an historical map problem have actually existed and some- 
one has been faced with their solution when a faulty solu- 
tion might mean the lives of men. The situation is apt to 
be more vague, information less complete, and events less 
orderly than in a map problem conceived in the mind of the 
author. Many of the decisions in an historical map prob- 
lem appear minor in a map problem—yet, remember that 
when these situations were faced by the commander either 
in battle or in that tense period preceding battle, their im- 
portance loomed large. 

The story of the fight of the 43d Battalion of Chasseurs 
at Rocourt indicates how the commander of a French bat- 
talion met the situation confronting him during one of the 
darkest periods of the World War. The German Army had 
effected a rupture of the Allied line. A rapid advance in 
the direction of Paris was being made. To many, the war 
appeared to have been won by the Central Powers. Frantic 
efforts were being made by the Allied high command to 
close the break in the line. It was the delay gained by the 
43d Battalion of Chasseurs and other units fighting like it 
that made available the time needed to close the breach. 
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GENERAL SITUATION 


The reader will recall that Russia and Rumania had 
made peace with the Central Powers by January 1, 1918. 
This had released a large number of German divisions for 
duty on the western front. Taking advantage of her pre- 
ponderance of strength, Germany opened her great spring 
offensive with a drive towards the channel ports on March 
21, 1918. This drive, stopped by the Allies only after bitter 
fighting and severe losses, was followed by three other of- 
fensives during April. The general map on page 3 shows a 
portion of the battle line as it existed in May, 1918. The 
Germans now prepared for another offensive while the 
Allies speculated as to where the blow would fall. 

At 5:30 AM, 27 May, 1918, about 30 German divisions 
suddenly hurled themselves against seven Allied divisions 
that held the 44 mile front from Rheims to Coucy le 
Chateau. (See Figure 1.) The brunt of this gigantic as- 
sault fell on the Allied line along the Chem‘n des Dames 
where 11 German divisions smashed through the defenses 
of the British 50th Division and the depleted French 22d 
Division. Another great German offensive was under way. 

By the evening of 27 May the center of the Allied line 
had been driven back about 12 miles and the fury of 
the German assault showed no sign of abatement. By the 
next evening the great drive had netted five more miles 
and still swept on toward the Marne and Paris. 

In the rear areas the scenes were again reminiscent of 
1914. Every highway was congested with streams of ter- 
ror-stricken fugitives fleeing before the victorious German 
armies. Long lines of wounded, congested traffic, decimated 
units, bewildered soldiers, confused officers and terrified 
civilians jammed the roads. 

To all parts of the Allied front went frantic calls for 
help. By foot, by truck, by train, reinforcements were 
rushed up and flung into the path of the hard-driving Ger- 
man divisions. It is one of these reinforcing Allied units 
that we are to follow in this problem. 
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THE BATTLE AT ROCOURT 5 


SPECIAL SITUATION 


On 27 May the French 164th Division was in a rest area 
at Rouen, 87 miles northwest of Paris. This division had 
been hard hit by influenza and many of the men who were 
later to be classed as effectives were still in the convales- 
cent stage. By counting every man who could stand on his 
feet the division was still far under strength. 

On the 27th rumors reached Rouen of a great German 
break-through along the Chemin des Dames. The full re- 
port of the disaster arrived a short while later and the men 
of the 164th Division realized that their remaining hours 
at Rouen were numbered. On the morning of the 29th the 
division commander received telegraphic instructions di- 
recting him to entrain his command immediately and pro- 
ceed to Neuilly. At this time the 164th Division consisted 
of the following units: 

Division headquarters and special troops 

Divisional! artillery 

152d Infantry Regiment 

133d Infantry Regiment 

A provisional infantry regiment commanded by Colonel 
Dussauge, comprising: 

43d Chasseur Battalion 

59th Chasseur Battalion 

Malgaches Battalion (Madagascans, colored troops). 

The 43d Battalion of Chasseurs, the unit we are to fol- 
low, was about 550 strong. It consisted of a battalion 
headquarters, the 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th Rifle Companies, 
and a machine-gun company of four sections of two guns 
each. Rifle companies averaged about 100 men each, and 
were divided into four platoons. 

The first elements of the battalion to entrain left Rouen 
about noon on the 29th. The following units (hereafter 
referred to as the advance detachment) were on the leading 
train: Battalion headquarters, 6th Company, machine-gun 
company, battalion combat train, and about 40 attached 
engineers. The remainder of the battalion was supposed to 
follow on a later troop train. 
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At 9:00 PM, 29 May, the advance detachment detrained 
at Neuilly. Immediately officers and men were bombarded 
with information of all sorts and varieties. Soldiers and 
civilians in the crowd shouted, “Soissons is taken 
the Germans are well past the Vesle . . . it’s the open 
warfare of 1914 again . . . refugees are pouring back 
toward Paris by the thousands.” It was not a happy greet- 
ing for these bewildered and half-sick soldiers. 

They had little time to collect their thoughts for a mes- 
sage from Colonel Dussauge (the commanding officer of 
their provisional regiment) was awaiting the detachment. 
In substance this message read: 

“Consider yourselves in hostile territory. The enemy 
may be encountered anywhere at any time. All units must 
be prepared for immediate combat. 

“Our division, part of the XXI Corps, is to take up a 
position in the vicinity of Rocourt facing to the east. 

“The 43d Battalion of Chasseurs will move on Rocourt 
via the Neuilly . . . Rocourt highway. The advance 
detachment will move out at once. The remainder of the 
battalion will follow as soon as it arrives.” 

At 10:00 PM the advance detachment moved out of 
Neuilly in route column. All along the route of march they 
saw evidences of intense activity. Huge fires were passed 
from time to time. At one point the column passed a de- 
tachment of soldiers burning a supply depot. Shots and 
explosions occasionally shattered the silence. No one 
seemed to know anything beyond the fact that the enemy 
might be anywhere. 

At 2:00 AM the advance detachment arrived at Rocourt 
where the battalion commander found another order from 
Colonel Dussauge awaiting him. This order read, in sub- 
stance, as follows (See Figure 2.) : 

“The 43d Battalion of Chasseurs will assemble in the 
vicinity of the creek just north of Rocourt near the Ro- 
court—Breny Road. It will immediately initiate the proper 
reconnaissances with the view of taking up a defensive 
position facing to the east on the high ground generally 
northwest of Rocourt. 
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“The 43d Battalion will defend the left of the regimental 
sector . . . The 152d Infantry will extend the battal- 
ion line to the northwest from the Foret de la Haie, in- 
clusive.” 

The battalion commander read this order carefully. He 
then considered the situation. It was dark. His men were 
tired. He decided, therefore, that it was useless to attempt 
to do anything before daylight and accordingly directed his 
command to bivouac in Rocourt for the remainder of the 
night. 

At dawn, about 3:45 AM, the battalion commander 
reviewed the situation as he knew it. He had found out 
that some units of another French Division were holding 
hill 141 and that this now constituted the front line. He 
had also learned that the Malgaches Battalion had come up 
and had gone into position east of Rocourt. (See Figure 2.) 
He could hear an occasional slavo from a battalion of 75’s 
that had gone into position along the creek just east of the 
Breny Road. He knew that his colonel’s command post was 
located at the eastern exit of Rocourt. He had no informa- 
tion of the enemy and had received no word from the re- 
mainder of his batalion. He no idea where the rest of his 
unit was or when it could be expected to join him. 

By the first light of day he saw that the ground around 
Rocourt was generally flat. An open pasture stretched to 
the northeast as far as hill 141. This pasture was bounded 
on the north by the creek and on the south by the road run- 
ning east from Rocourt. The fields north of the creek and 
east of the Breny—Rocourt road were covered with tall, 
uncut wheat. Other wheat fields were visible in the early 
morning light near hill 157 and further to the west. Be- 
tween Rocourt and the Bois ce Grisolles stretched a pas- 
ture devoid of cover. Finally he saw that both banks of 
the meandering stream north of Rocourt were covered by 
a dense growth of underbrush which formed a continuous 
belt of cover about 200 yards wide. 
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FIRST REQUIREMENT 


What action should the Commanding Officer 43d Battal- 
ion of Chasseurs take at this time to carry out his mission? 
































FIGURE 2.—Defense Position 43d Battalion of Chasseurs. 
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DISCUSSION OF FIRST REQUIREMENT 


The problem confronting this battalion commander at 
dawn is annoying rather than difficult. The non-arrival of 
the remainder of his command and the complete absence of 
any information of the enemy are naturally disturbing. 
However, he has no time to worry over these two factors; 
he has been assigned an area to defend and, for the time 
being, he must content himself with seeking the best solu- 
tion possible with the units he has at hand. 

Before he can dispose his command effectively he must 
make a detailed reconnaissance of his allotted area. At the 
same time that this reconnaissance is being performed, an 
officers’ patrol should be dispatched to determine the loca- 
tion of the 152d Infantry which is supposed to be in posi- 
tion on the left of the battalion. Until this regiment has 
been definitely located the battalion commander can make 
no intelligent disposition of his available units. If the 152d 
Infantry actually occupies the position it has been ordered 
to take up, the left flank of the battalion will be secure, and 
the only matter to arrange will be the coordination of fires 
between the two units. If, on the other hand, the regiment 
cannot be located or is not in the proper position, arrange- 
ments must be made for the battalion to protect its own 
left flank. 

The right flank presents no difficulty since the location 
of the Malgaches Battalion was previously determined. All 
that remains to be done here is to coordinate the defensive 
fires along the right boundary. 

The battalion commander’s reconnaissance should not 
only envisage the immediate defense of the area by the 
units in the advance detachment, but should foresee and 
plan for a more complete organization and occupation of 
the position when the remainder of the battalion arrives. 

Finally every effort should be made to ascertain the loca- 
tion of the missing units of the battalion and to determine 
the probable time of their arrival at Rocourt. It is possible 
that Colonel Dussauge may be able to furnish this infor- 
mation. If not, the battalion commander should attempt to 
put through a phone call to Neuilly or, that failing, send an 
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officer back to that town in quest of this important infor- 
mation. 


HISTORICAL SOLUTION 


The battalion commander made the following disposi- 
tions. He placed the 6th Company on hill 157 facing north- 
east. He moved the detachment of engineers to a position 
east of the Breny—Rocourt road where they blocked the 
covered route of approach afforded by the stream. He dis- 
tributed his machine guns along the front thus established, 
two sections going into position east of the road and two 
west. He set up his command post and the battalion aid 
station on hill 157 in rear of the 6th Company. 

Meanwhile the whereabouts of the remainder of his bat- 
talion remained a mystery. 

There is no indication in the account of this action that 
the battalion commander made any determined effort to 
locate the 152d Infantry. 


SITUATION, CONTINUED 


At 7:00 AM, 30 May, the general commanding the divis- 
ion which held hill 141 and the front to the northeast ar- 
rived in Rocourt. There he found the commanding officer 
of the 43d Battalion and told him that his division was 
falling back and that the Germans were advancing rapidly 
from the northeast. 

The general had scarcely completed his remarks before 
the enemy’s light artillery began pounding the area about 
Rocourt. The shelling of the position occupied by the 43d 
Battalion seemed to increase in intensity minute by min- 
ute. The men in their shallow fox holes hugged the ground. 

Still no word from the three missing companies. Nothing 
but the disheartening news that the division in position 
near hill 141 was falling back and that the Germans were 
driving in rapidly. At any moment this fragment of a bat- 
talion may find itself in the first line instead of the second. 
Rocourt has long since been deserted by the civilian popu- 
lation. 
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The hours drag by and the shelling continues. Casualties 
begin to pile up. At about eleven o’clock word comes back 
from the front line that the enemy infantry is infiltrating 
southwest through gaps in the thin French line east of hill 
141. It is known that orders have been issued for the artil- 
lery of the 164th Division to move up, but the commander 
of the 43d Battalion has no idea of the location of the artil- 
lery positions; nor does he know when to expect artillery 
support 

Finally the long-awaited rifle companies of the battalion 
put in their appearance. It is exactly 11:30 AM when the 
7th, 8th, and 9th Companies arrive on hill 157. 

At this time the battalion commander is still without in- 
formation of the 152d Infantry which should be on his left. 


SECOND REQUIREMENT 


Show on Figure 2, defense position 43d Battalion of Chas- 
seurs, the following items in the battalion plan of defense: 
. Company sectors. 

b. Positions and sectors of fire of machine guns. 
c. Location of battalion reserves, if any. 
d. Location of the battalion command post. 


~ 
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DISCUSSION OF SECOND REQUIREMENT 


(See Figure 3.) The sector is so wide (1,500 yards) 
that three rifle companies must be placed in the front line. 
In view of the covered approaches afforded the enemy by 
the undergrowth along the creek and the standing wheat 
northwest of the creek this disposition of the battalion 
becomes imperative. The situation on the left flank is so 
obscure that at least one company must be kept in battalion 
reserve. 

Let us consider the dispositions of this battalion in detail. 

The ground on the right of the sector, northeast of Ro- 
court, is flat and open and therefore is well adapted to 
defense by machine guns and rifles. Nevertheless, it is 
necessary to occupy the 600-yard front between the Mal- 
gaches Battalion and the creek if for no other reason than 
to block an enemy penetration during periods of poor visi- 
bility. Moreover, the limited number of machine guns 
available to this portion of the area is insufficient to defend 
it alone. Therefore, it appears advisable to assign the sec- 
tor extending from the left of the Malgaches Battalion to 
the beginning of the undergrowth along the creek to one 
rifle company. 

The 200-yard belt of undergrowth along the creek offers 
an excellent terrain corridor for the approach of the enemy 
and must be covered thoroughly. Since there is no definite 
assurance of artillery support, it appears that this can be 
best accomplished by riflemen. Therefore, one rifle com- 
pany should be given the mission of defending this danger- 
ous approach in order that the responsibility for its defense 
may be definitely fixed. 

The fields of uncut wheat between the creek and the 
Foret de la Haie will materially reduce the effectiveness of 
machine-gun fire. Hence the battalion commander must 
again rely upon his riflemen. However, the front extend- 
ing from the undergrowth at the creek to the Foret de la 
Haie is too wide for one company to defend, particularly 






































FicuRE 3.—Organization for Defense. 
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in view of the dangerous left flank which, so far as the bat- 
talion commander knows, is unprotected. There is only one 
thing that can be done without involving the company that 
is to be held in battalion reserve—that is, extend the sec- 
tor of the center company to the northwest as far as the 
Breny-Rocourt road. This leaves the left company a front 
of roughly 400 yards extending from the Breny—Rocourt 
road to the southeastern corner of the Foret de la Haie. 
Fields of fire will have to be cleared in front of the center 
and left companies. 

The battalion commander will not prescribe the exact 
locations of the combat groups in each company sector, but 
he should assure himself that the position is organized in 
depth and that the combat groups are properly located to 
afford flank protection. 

There are several solutions to the problem of locating the 
four sections of machine guns. One satisfactory disposition 
follows: 

One section east of Rocourt (east of Colonel Dussauge’s 
command post). These two guns can partially cover the 
front of the right company and in addition can reach hill 
141 and beyond. 

One section north of Rocourt, about 100 yards south of 
the creek. This section can sweep the road to Maison 
Blanche and thus cover the front of the left company. It 
also can fire in the direction of hill 141. 

One section near the northeast edge of the small clump of 
woods on hill 157. These two guns can cover the left of the 
center company and the open pasture west of Rocourt. 
Furthermore, they are well situated to fire “breakthrough” 
missions. 

The last section on the northern slope of hill 157. This 
section will have one definite mission, i. e., to cover the left 
flank of the battalion. Both of the sections on hill 157 
should have lanes of fire cut through the wheat. 

The reserve, consisting of one rifle company and the 40 
attached engineers, should be located in the vicinity of hill 
157. This position has the double advantage of permitting 
the reserve to cover both the exposed left flank of the bat- 
talion and the pasture west of Rocourt. 
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Hill 157 offers the best location for the battalion com- 
mand post. From this position the battalion commander 
will be in constant touch with the dangerous left flank and 
can handle the situation personally if the need arises. 
Furthermore, this high ground affords an excellent position 
for an observation post from which the battalion com- 
mander can follow the action throughout the larger part of 
his sector. 


HISTORICAL SOLUTION 


The battalion commander issued the following orders 
and instructions: 

“The 6th Company will occupy the sector extending 
from the left of the Malgaches Battalion to the edge of the 
underbrush along the creek. The 9th Company will hold 
the front extending from the left of the 6th Company 
across the creek to the Breny—Rocourt road. The 8th Com- 
pany will hold from the Breny—Rocourt road to the south- 
east corner of the Foret de la Haie. The machine guns will 
remain in their present positions. The 7th Company and 
the platoon of engineers will constitute the reserve and will 
move into position on hill 157 in the rear of the 8th Com- 
pany. Command post and aid station will remain in their 
present locations. 

“The Germans are advancing along the whole front by 
infiltration. Cut down the wheat and grass in front of 
your lines and clear a field of fire. Establish listening posts 
at once. Make use of hand and rifle grenades but use them 
economically as we have only a limited supply. Maintain 
lateral liaison between units. Despite the length of front, 
now about 1,500 yards, each company will hold out a 
reserve. Each company will echelon its flanks to the rear.” 

The reason for the removal of the 6th Company from its 
original position on hill 157 to the right flank of the bat- 
talion is not known. The personalities of the company 
commanders may have influenced the battalion commander 
in making what otherwise appears to be an unnecessary 
shift of units. 
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SITUATION, CONTINUED (ACTUAL OPERATIONS) 


The battalion commander’s orders were carried out im- 
mediately and the 43d Battalion organized the position and 
awaited the attack of an enemy who had driven forward 
more than 25 miles in three days. 

By 2:30 PM all elements of the division which had been 
in the vicinity of hill 141 had withdrawn. The battalion of 
75’s located in the underbrush along the creek had also 
moved to the rear. 

About this same time the battalion commander received 
the following message from the captain of the 9th Company: 

“My patrols have returned and cannot find any friendly 
troops to our front. About one company of the enemy is ap- 
parently assembling in the woods west of hill 141.” 

At 4:30 PM the battalion commander sent the following 
urgent message to Colonel Dussauge at the regimental 
command post: 

“Heavy enemy artillery fire, perhaps preparation fire, is 
falling on the 9th Company and west of the Breny road. 
Request counterpreparation fire on woods west of hill 141 
where enemy is assembling.” 

At 5:25 PM the captain of the 9th Company sent an- 
other message to the battalion commander: “Counter- 
preparation on woods west of hill 141 is indispensable. The 
enemy is assembling right under our eyes and is preparing 
to attack.” 

At 5:30 PM the battalion commander sent this message 
to Colonel Dussauge: 

“I am urgently in need of knowing: First, who holds 
the Maison Blanche woods and with what strength; second, 
is there a battalion on my left and what will it do to-night? 
I cannot fill this gap and this unoccupied terrain will allow 
the enemy to take me in rear.” 

At 7:00 PM the captain of the 9th Company again re- 
ports his situation: 

“At 6:15 PM a strong enemy detachment suddenly at- 
tacked my outguards along the creek with grenades and 
bayonets. The outguard withdrew to my main position 
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closely followed by the enemy. Our grenades and auto- 
matic rifle fire drove him off but we could not determine 
his strength or his losses. Two men were killed in the 9th 
Company. Again request artillery fire on the woods west 
of hill 141.” 

Two other attacks were launched against the 9th Com- 
pany before dark but both were beaten off with few losses. 

At 8:00 PM the battalion commander sent the following 
message to Colonel Dussauge: 

“My patrols report the Foret de la Haie is not occupied. 
I cannot occupy this wood and the ground between the 
wood and the creek at the same time. The 9th Company is 
still being vigorously attacked at the creek. Give me a 
company, even a poor one; I will occupy the wood with one 
of my companies and hold the ground between with this 
extra company and the rest of the battalion. Under present 
conditions I can only make extended patrols around the 
village of Rocourt.” 

At 8:30 PM Colonel Dussauge replied: 

“No extra company is available. You will hold the line 
including the Foret de la Haie with your battalion. An 
additional battalion will extend the line to the northwest 
and maintain liaison with your unit in the Foret de la 
Haie.”’ 


THIRD REQUIREMENT 


What changes (if any) should now be made in the dis- 
position of the battalion? 
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DISCUSSION OF THIRD REQUIREMENT 


Since no additional company is available and the battal- 
ion sector must now include the Foret de la Haie, it is ob- 
vious that the battalion reserve must be utilized. The other 
three rifle companies are already committed; therefore, 
the simplest solution is to leave their sectors unchanged. 
The reserve company should be ordered to move immedi- 
ately to the Foret de la Haie and there take up a defensive 
position. The company commander should be informed 
that he is charged with the protection of the left flank of 
the battalion and at the same time directed to establish 
contact with the company on his right. 

One platoon of engineers is the only unit that now re- 
mains in reserve and since this is obviously inadequate, 
immediate steps should be taken to reconstitute the reserve. 
If the situation on the left flank had been less serious or 
had the wood been smaller, a platoon might have been held 
out from the 7th Company. However, under the circum- 
stances nothing less than the entire company could be en- 
trusted to defend this vital portion of the line. 

The 8th Company which holds the sector just south of 
Foret de la Haie is apparently as little involved as any 
other. Furthermore, the 8th Company is near at hand and 
a platoon can be detached from this company and moved 
back to the reserve position on hill 157 with little loss of 
time. ~% 


ve) 


HISTORICAL SOLUTION 


The battalion commander issued the following order to 
comply with Colonel Dussauge’s instructions: 

“The 7th Company, now in reserve, will hold the Foret 
de la Haie and will be echeloned toward the left rear. It 
will maintain liaison to the right with the 8th Company. 

“The 8th Company (less one platoon) will hold the line 
from the Foret de la Haie to the Breny highway. It will 
maintain liaison with the 9th Company. 

“The 9th Company will hold its present line and main- 
tain liaison with the 6th Company on its right. 
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“The 6th Company will hold its present line and main- 
tain liaison with the Malgaches Battalion on its right. 

“The machine guns will remain in their present posi- 
tions. 

“One platoon of the 8th Company and the platoon of 
engineers will constitute the reserve on hill 157.” 
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FicurRE 4.—Position held during night 30/31 May 1918. 


SITUATION, CONTINUED (ACTUAL OPERATIONS) 


When the 7th 6ompany moved into position in the Foret 
de la Haie at about 9:00 PM, it encountered a small Ger- 
man patrol which it promptly drove off. After going into 
position, this company repeatedly drove off small hostile 
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patrols. By 10:00 PM, all company commanders had re- 
ported that they were in position. We now see the 43d Bat- 
talion, numbering only 550 men, occupying a defensive 
position more than 1,950 yards wide. After dark some old 
barbed wire, which had been found near by, was used to 
construct wire entanglements in front of the positions 
occupied by the 6th and 9th Companies. 

Throughout the night 30/31 May the commander of the 
43d Battalion did his utmost to establish and maintain con- 
tact between the companies of his battalion and between 
his battalion and neighboring units. This proved extreme- 
ly difficult. Contact was maintained with the Malgaches 
Battalion on the right only by runner. Telephone connec- 
tions even with Colonel Dussauge’s command post were 
now nonexistent. The situation on the left flank remained 
obscure. Patrols had been unable to locate any firendly 
troops in that area. During the night the Germans were 
extremely active and made several unsuccessful attempts 
to penetrate the position occupied by the 43d Battalion. 

At 1:30 AM the following message from Colonel Dus- 
sauge was received at the battalion command post on hill 
157: 

“The 43d Division (the division which yesterday had 
been in front of the 43d Chasseur Battalion) has generally 
held its line which passes through Breny—Chateau Thier- 
ry road—Garnier Creek (the creek flowing northeast from 
Rocourt)—spur east of Rocourt—eastern edge of Bois du 
Chatelet . . . Mission: To hold its present position 
at all cost. 

“The 164th Division is charged with organizing a reserve 
position facing to the east and behind the 43d Division, 
along the line: Epaux Bezu—Grisolles—La Croix 
(See Figure 1.) 

“The bulk of the 164th Division will be in place during 
the day of the 31st May.” 

It will be noted that information contained in this mes- 
sage conflicts with other information and facts in the pos- 
session of the battalion commander. The battalion com- 
mander had been told that the 152d Infantry (part of the 
164th Division) had been ordered in on his left. Although 
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he had not yet seen or heard anything of this regiment, he 
has, until the present moment, been led to believe that they 
would eventually arrive. He knows that no unit of the 43d 
Division has been in his front for some time—only Ger- 
mans are there now. He also knows that the line reported 
held by the 43d Division is at least partly held by Colonel 
Dussauge’s provisional regiment. 

Apparently the key to the message lies in the fact that 
Colonel Dussauge’s regiment arrived in the Rocourt area 
alone and out of touch with any other units of the 164th 
Division. Finding itself alone and in the area of the 43d 
Division, Colonel Dussauge placed his unit, temporarily at 
least, at the disposal of the 43d Division and in this man- 
ner became attached to that division. Although this is not 
definitely known, it is believed to be the correct answer. 

In war, conflicting reports and misleading or erroneous 
information are common. A leader must learn to expect 
them. Sometimes he may even have to act on them but 
never is this justified until he has exhausted every reason- 
able effort to determine the true facts of the situation. We 
may assume that the battalion commander took the neces- 
sary steps to clear up any ambiguity in the message and 
that the pertinent information was transmitted to subordi- 
nate units. 

All night the Germans continued their efforts to infil- 
trate into the 9th and 7th Companies’ positions. The 7th 
Company stopped two particularly serious efforts that the 
Germans made to work into the Foret de la Haie after mid- 
night. 

At daybreak, 31 May about 3:45 AM, most of the battal- 
ion was seen to be still intact. A light mortar appears to 
have been obtained from somewhere during the night. The 
7th Company could not be seen but the last message re- 
ceived, dated 3:30 AM, reported that a serious effort by 
the Germans to penetrate into the Foret de la Haie had 
just been stopped. In the same message the 7th Company 
asked for an artillery barrage on call. 

As soon as daylight broke the battalion commander 
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placed two automatic rifles of the 8th Company to cover the 
road in front of the 7th Company. In addition to this, he 
ordered the section of machine guns on hill 157 to report to 
the 7th Company. (See Figure 4.) 

At 4:30 AM the battalion commander is at his command 
post on hill 157. No contact had yet been made with any 
unit on the left. No artillery liaison officer had reported 
and no artillery support had as yet been forthcoming. How- 
ever, the firing of French artillery was heard to the west. 
Small-arms fire along the entire front had increased since 
daylight. This fire appeared to be directed against small 
groups seeking to advance by infiltration. A considerable 
number of Germans were believed to be along the creek and 
in the small woods 500 yards west of hill 141. Shelling 
by the enemy is increasing, particularly in the area of the 
9th Company. So far as known all units of the battalion 
hold their positions. 

At 4:30 AM very heavy small-arms fire broke out in the 
direction of the 7th Company. It sounded as though an at- 
tack were in progress there. 
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FOURTH REQUIREMENT 


As battalion commander, what would you do now? 


Mailing List-———2. 
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DISCUSSION OF FOURTH REQUIREMENT 


A staff officer should be sent to Colonel Dussauge to re- 
port the situation and to urge the necessity for artillery 
support. In particular a counterpreparation should be 
fired against the Germans believed to be assembled in the 
woods west of hill 141 and normal barrages are needed to 
cover the 7th and 9th Companies. The need for artillery 
fire on the Germans west of hill 141 speaks for itself. The 
wooded creek bottom leading into the 9th Company’s posi- 
tion cannot be covered by machine guns. Although this 
approach can be covered to a certain extent by the one light 
mortar, an artillery barrage on call in this area would be 
of the greatest assistance. While the eastern edge of the 
Foret de la Haie can be covered by machine-gun and auto- 
matic rifle fire from the area of the 8th Company, the 
northern edge cannot. In view of the absence of any unit 
on the left, the northern edge of the woods can be covered 
only from the woods itself. An artillery barrage on call 
would be extremely valuable here, especially since the mor- 
tar cannot reach this area. 


HISTORICAL SOLUTION 


After the battalion commander learned that the attack 
on the 7th Company had been stopped, this information 
reached him at 5:10 AM, he reported the situation to Colo- 
nel Dussauge and in addition stated: 

“As things are now, I am in position to resist all at- 
tempts of the enemy infantry. 

“Our artillery must do more. It should have an advanced 
observation post and the means of registering a standing 
barrage in front of the 7th and 9th Companies. 

“I invite your attention to the particularly fine work 
done by Lieutenant Georges (9th Company). 

“T shall be on the road at the bridge over the creek.” 

About 6:00 AM, the battalion commander made a quick 
trip to Colonel Dussauge to request, in a more pressing 
manner, support from the divisional artillery. 
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SITUATION, CONTINUED (ACTUAL OPERATIONS) 


Enemy artillery fire has increased and is now pounding 
the village and the battalion reserves. 

By 7:15 AM, the battalion commander has returned to 
his advanced command post near the bridge north of Ro- 
court. An attack opens up along the entire battalion front. 
Between the creek and the village of La Haie the enemy is 
attacking but is being subjected to enfilade fire. For the 
sixth time the 8th Company asks for a barrage. At the 
same time it reports about two German companies moving 
against the eastern edge of the Foret de la Haie. A German 
force, estimated as one battalion, is thought to be in the 
small woods west of hill 141 and along the creek in front of 
the 9th Company. 

At 7:15 AM, the battalion commander sent the following 
message to Colonel Dussauge: 

“I beg you to have heavy fire placed along the creek in 
front of the 9th Company and extending to the woods just 
west of hill 141. I sent you two runners at 7:00 AM; have 
they reached you?” 

At 7:30 AM the 9th Company has just stopped the attack 
in its front. The 7th Company requests an artillery bar- 
rage. No artillery support has been forthcoming to date. 
The messengers sent to the regiment command post at 7:00 
AM and 7:15 AM have not returned. 


FIFTH REQUIREMENT 


As battalion commander, what action (if any) would 
you take? 
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DISCUSSION OF FIFTH REQUIREMENT 


Although previous messages have been ineffective in 
securing artillery support, another message should be sent 
reporting the situation and requesting artillery support. 
This message might be sent by two messengers following 
different routes. It is possible that previous messages have 
not reached the regiment. The battalion commander should 
go back to his command post on hill 157 where he will be 
better able to watch his left flank and control his battalion. 


HISTORICAL SOLUTION 


At 7:35 AM the battalion commander sent this message 
to Colonel Dussauge: 

“The 7th Company asks for a barrage. My battalion is 
being heavily shelled. 
“I again ask for artillery fire.” 
The battalion commander remained near the bridge. 
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SITUATION, CONTINUED (ACTUAL OPERATIONS) 


A German force, estimated as one battalion, is seen ad- 
vancing from the northeast about 1,950 yards away. It 
appears to be attacking toward the 7th and 8th Companies. 
Strong enemy forces are massing between the creek and 
the village of La Haie. There is still no artillery support. 

At 7:40 AM, the battalion commander sent another mes- 
sage to Colonel Dussauge stating: 

“Send me a message by someone telling me whether or 
not you have received my reports, carried by six successive 
runners during the morning.” 

A reply received from Colonel Dussauge at 8:00 AM 
read: 

“All requests for artillery fire have been transmitted 
through the division to the artillery. 

“T shall check up on this again.” 

About the same time, the following message was received 
from the 7th Company: 

“The Germans are coming en masse. 

“They are side-slipping a little to my left, but I expect 
to be attacked anyhow. 

“Isn’t there some way of reinforcing me? The machine- 
gun section is badly needed.” 


SIXTH REQUIREMENT 


As battalion commander, what would you do? 
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DISCUSSION OF SIXTH REQUIREMENT 


If he has not already done so, it is time for the battalion 
commander to plan what action he will take if the Ger- 
mans pass to the north of the 7th Company. 

An effort should be made to check up on the machine- 
gun section which had been ordered to report to the 7th 
Company just after daylight. The situation does not jus- 
tify placing any of the reserves at the disposal of the 7th 
Company. No other reinforcements are available. 

He should then report the situation to Colonel Dussauge, 
particularly the information contained in the report of the 
7th Company. He might also ask for information relative 
to units of the 164th Division supposed to be in rear. When 
the 164th Division occupies the line: La Croix—Grissolles, 
the 43d Battalion can feel far more secure than at present. 

There seems to be little use of making further requests 
for artillery support. 

It is more imperative than ever that the battalion com- 
mander go to hill 157. 


HISTORICAL SOLUTION 


The battalion commander sent the following message to 
Colonel Dussauge at 8:00 AM: 

“As previously reported the Germans are attacking en 
masse , 

“You may count upon everything being done. I am stay- 
ing here—and I shall stay here with my last elements. 

“If a forced withdrawal is necessary, I will move by way 
of hill 157 . . . Keep an eye on me, for it will not 
be easy for me to send you reports. 

“Count upon us to do a good job, the Boche have not 
reached the end of their effort. 

“Herewith a report from the 7th Company to which I 
sent a section of machine guns an hour ago. 

“It is really a big attack.” 

The situation is beginning to warm up as the battalion 
commander’s message, both directly and indirectly, indi- 
cates. He knows he is facing a serious situation—“It is 
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really a big attack.” He does not complain about it, nor 
about the lack of artillery support; he merely says, “You 
may count upon everything being done. I am staying here.” 
And “Count upon us to do a good job.” But being a practi- 
cal man, he makes certain plans in order to take care of the 
worst. 

He did not go to hill 157. 


SITUATION, CONTINUED (ACTUAL OPERATIONS) 


By 8:40 AM, it is known that the enemy is trying to 
continue his advance toward the Rocourt—Breny road and 
that about one enemy platoon with a machine gun has ad- 
vanced as far as the road junction at Maison Blanche. 
Artillery fire (apparently French) is falling just west of 
Rocourt. A report of the situation was made to the regi- 
mental commander. 

At 8:50 AM, the observation post on hill 157 reports that 
enemy elements can be seen about 325 yards north of 
Rocourt. The battalion commander sees that this is not 
correct but that there are some Germans about 600 yards 
from Rocourt in front of the 8th Company. 

At 9:25 AM, French shells are falling in the western 
part of the woods at Maison Blanche. 

The strength of the enemy in front of the 7th Company 
appears to have increased. The 9th Company is being at- 
tacked. The battalion commander began preparing a re- 
port of the situation to send to Colonel Dussauge. 

At 9:30 AM, the Germans have reached the road to the 
east of the Foret de la Haie and from there have opened 
fire on the 8th and 9th Companies with light machine guns. 
Numbers of Germans are reported in the vicinity of the 
village of La Haie. It appears that they are trying to pass 
to the north of the Foret de la Haie. Enemy machine-gun 
fire, apparently coming from some place west of the Foret 
de la Haie, suddenly falls on hill 157. 

The battalion commander is still at the bridge. 


SEVENTH REQUIREMENT 


Actions of the battalion commander. 
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DISCUSSION OF SEVENTH REQUIREMENT 


The first thing to do is to meet the hostile threat directed 
against the left and left rear. No matter what may be done 
later, this must be attended to at once and attended to 
personally. The Foret de la Haie must be given up. A new 
front facing to the north must be established extending 
through hill 157 and Butte Mormont. To do this the entire 
battalion reserve will have to be committed. The engineer 
platoon and such troops from the 8th Company as are avail- 
able should face to the north and hold hill 157. The pla- 
toon from the 8th Company in battalion reserve should 
move to Butte Mormont at once, occupy it, and cover the 
left rear of the battalion. If the enemy seizes Butte Mor- 
mont the 43d Battalion will find itself in a critical situation 
that may easily result in disaster. In spite of the small 
reserve, Butte Mormont should be occupied. If hill 157 and 
Butte Mormont are held, there will be some hope of cover- 
ing the withdrawal of the remnants of the 7th Company. 
The battalion commander should go to hill 157 at once, in 
fact, he should have been there long ago. 

At 8:40 AM or earlier, it would have been well for the 
battalion commander to have directed the commander of 
his reserve to proceed to the 7th Company, learn the situa- 
tion there and then to reconnoiter for positions near the 
northwest corner of the Foret de la Haie from which the 
reserve could cover the left flank of the battalion against 
the threat developing at Maison Blanche. 

Plans should be prepared, but not announced, for the 
withdrawal of the entire battalion, in the event such action 
becomes necessary. 

The regimental commander should be informed immedi- 
ately of the situation and of the action that has been taken. 


HISTORICAL SOLUTION 


The battalion commander was apparently drafting a 
report to Colonel Dussauge when this situation broke. His 
report, which follows, indicates the rapidity of events and 
the danger that confronted him: 
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“The fire of our artillery, apparently coming from La- 
tilly, (to the west of Rocourt) seems to be falling in the 
western part of the woods near Maison Blanche. 

“Nothing new except a denser movement in front of the 
7th Company and attempts upon the 9th Company.” 

His report then changes its tone as he receives fresh in- 
formation: : 

“I see numbers of Boche, passing to the northeast of the 
Foret de la Haie. 

“I am receiving machine-gun fire from the west of that 
wood... 

“The Foret de la Haie is turned by the enemy. 

“T am moving quickly with one platoon of the 8th Com- 
pany to hill 157.” 

The 8th and 9th Companies rapidly built up parapets as 
protection against the enfilade fire coming from the Breny 
Road. The mortar and a section of machine guns opened 
up on the Germans. The 8th Company refused its left flank 
with its support platoon and thus faced north as well as 
east. 

The battalion reserve platoon (from the 8th Company) 
occupied hill 157, facing to the north, and prepared to 
cover the left flank of the battalion and the withdrawal of 
the 7th Company. 

The aid station was moved to the town of Grisolles. 

Butte Mormont was not occupied. 

Apparently one platoon of the 9th Company located near 
the bridge was designated as a new battalion reserve. Its 
position near the bridge was not changed, however. 


SITUATION, CONTINUED (ACTUAL OPERATIONS) 


Hill 157 has become part of the front line. Some of the 
men from the 7th Company are falling back through the 
Foret de la Haie, and going into position on hill 157. The 
remainder of the front is holding. There is little or no 
change in the enemy situation as known. 
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At 9:50 AM, the following message from Colonel Dus- 
sauge dated 9:30 AM, is received by the battalion com- 
mander at his command post on hill 157: 

“The enemy has outflanked the left of our division. 

“The regiment will withdraw at once. The movement 
will be executed under the protection of the machine guns 


“The 43d Battalion will withdraw to and hold the line: 
northern edge of the Bois de Grisolles—Grisolles Farm— 
elevation 172 (just northwest of Grisolles). 

“The Malgaches Battalion will be on your right 

“Establish contact with the French units which should 
be on your left. 

“Command post: 

Regiment: Le Charme 
43d Battalion: Grisolles 
Malgaches: On Rocourt—Grisolles Road.” 
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EIGHTH REQUIREMENT 


Plan of the battalion commander. 
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DISCUSSION OF EIGHTH REQUIREMENT 


This situation, presented as a map problem, would prob- 
ably be solved about as follows: 

To withdraw without delay to the line: Northern edge 
of the Bois de Grisolles—Grisolles Farm—elevation 172 
(just northwest of Grisolles). 

To organize a covering force under command of one offi- 
cer consisting of that part of the 7th Company on hill 157, 
the platoon of the 8th Company in battalion reserve, the 
nearest section of machine guns and the engineer platoon. 
The covering force, from positions on hill 157 and in Butte 
Mormont, to cover the withdrawal of the 6th, 9th, and 8th 
Companies. To initiate its withdrawal on Bois de Grisolles 
when the last element of the 8th Company has passed the 
crest of hill 157. 

To attach the section of machine guns east of Rocourt to 
the 6th Company; to attach the section of machine guns 
just north of Rocourt and the mortar to the 9th Company. 

The 6th and 9th Companies immediately to initiate their 
withdrawal to the northeast and north center of Bois de 
Grisolles, employing the attached machine guns to cover 
their withdrawal. (See Figure 5.) 

The 8th Company to initiate its withdrawal as soon as 
the withdrawal of the 9th Company has begun and proceed 
to the northwest corner of Bois de Grisolles. 

To send a staff officer with most of the headquarters 
group to make a reconnaissance of the new position and 
prepare plans for its occupation. 

To remain on hill 157 until the withdrawal is initiated. 
Then move to the new position, complete plans and super- 
vise its occupation. 

Except for the 6th Company, whose route of withdrawal 
is through Rocourt, the route of withdrawal of the 43d 
Battalion is via the stream extending into the northern 
edge of the Bois de Grisolles. This route can be fairly well 
covered from hill 157. In view of the fact that Germans 
are known to be west of the Foret de la Haie, it seem ad- 
visable to place some force in Butte Mormont. 
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The battalion commander has a dual task of breaking 
contact and of placing his command on the new position. 
After the withdrawal has been initiated he can exercise 
little further control over this phase of the operation. By 
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Figure 5.—A Solution Daylight Withdrawal. 


proceeding to the new position he is in a position to have 
all elements of the battalion stopped at the Bois de Gri- 
solles and to have them placed in their new positions. He 
will be enabled to formulate his plan for the occupation of 
the position before units begin to arrive. 
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HISTORICAL SOLUTION 


The battalion commander directed his battalion to with- 
draw at once by echelons and in the following order. 

First echelon—9th Company and 6th Company upon the 
northeast corner of the Bois de Grisolles. 

Second echelon—8th Company upon the north edge of 
the Bois de Grisolles. 

Third echelon—battalion reserve and 7th Company upon 
the northwest corner of the Bois de Grisolles. 

Units to cover their own withdrawal. 

Machine guns to move off at the head of the echelon in 
their area. 

A staff officer was left on hill 157 to represent the bat- 
talion commander and to move out with the last unit. The 
battalion commander and his headquarters moved with the 
platoon of the 8th Company which had been in battalion 
reserve, and proceeded to the new position in order to plan 
its occupation. 

In order to cover the withdrawal, all troops remaining in 
the position were to increase the rate of fire. As the with- 
drawing units arrived on the new line, they were to open 
fire immediately. 

So far as known, the mortar was abandoned. 
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SITUATION, CONTINUED 10:10 AM (ACTUAL 
OPERATIONS) 


As the battalion commander and his group leave hill 157, 
hostile artillery fire increases and heavy, hostile machine- 
gun fire breaks out along the Breny—Rocourt Road. As 
the group passes to the southeast of Butte Mormont it is 
fired on by a German machine gun located in that wood. 


NINTH REQUIREMENT 


Actions of the battalion commander. 
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DISCUSSION OF NINTH REQUIREMENT 


The German force in Butte Mormont must be driven out 
or the withdrawal of the 43d Battalion will be rendered 
extremely difficult, if not impossible. It can be realized 
now what an advantage would have been gained to have 
foreseen and guarded against the danger of the enemy 
seizing Butte Mormont. 

The platoon of the 8th Company which was in battalion 
reserve is available and should be directed to attack and 
drive the enemy force out of Butte Mormont. 


HISTORICAL SOLUTION 


The battalion commander directed the leader of the pla- 
toon from the 8th Company to attack the hostile force in 
Butte Mormont. The attack was promptly launched and 
the hostile machine guns were soon silenced. 


SITUATION, CONTINUED (ACTUAL OPERATIONS) 


The men of the headquarters group continued their rapid 
march toward the Bois de Grisolles. Bursts of machine- 
gun fire beat the ground about them until the Germans in 
Butte Mormont were silenced. As the group reached the 
edge of the woods, firing was heard from the direction of 
Grisolles Farm and Grisolles. Long files of Chasseurs were 
seen hurrying toward the Bois de Grisolles under salvos of 
77’s. From hill 157 came the sound of heavy firing. 

A patrol was sent out at once to learn the situation at 
Grisolles Farm and Grisolles. 

The captain of the 7th Company arrvies with a few men. 
He reports that his company in the Foret de la Haie was 
taken in flank by an attack from the northwest. 

The captain of the 8th Company arrives with the rem- 
nants of his company and states: 

“We cannot stay here. Everyone is getting clear away 
from here and moving toward le Charme along the draw 
east of the Bois de Grisolles. The Germans are debouching 
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to the south of Rocourt and pursuing. Some Boche guns 
are going into position in the northern part of Rocourt.” 

The remnants of the 6th and 9th Companies have ar- 
rived and are moving into position in the northeast corner 
of the woods. 

The patrol that was sent out returns and reports that 
Grisolles Farm is occupied by the enemy. A litter bearer 
returning from Grisolles reports that the Germans have 
entered Grisolles. 

Contact with Colonel Dussauge has been lost. 

Although he is not certain, the battalion commander 
thinks he has from 200 to 250 men left in his battalion. 


TENTH REQUIREMENT 


Plan of the battalion commander to meet the situation. 
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DISCUSSION OF TENTH REQUIREMENT 


Since Germans are known to be at Grisolles Farm and 
have also been reported in Grisolles, and since an enemy 
force has been seen moving south from Rocourt, there is 
nothing to be gained by occupying even that part of the 
new postion not held by the Germans. The battalion is so 
depleted that it is in serious danger of being cut off unless 
it moves promptly. There is still hope of gaining contact 
with the other battalions of the regiment before the Ger- 
man wedge moving south from Rocourt drives in too deep. 
A movement to the southeast corner of the Bois de Grisolles 
appears to be the first logical step. 


HISTORICAL SOLUTION 


To withdraw at once in column of companies to the 
southeast corner of the Bois de Grisolles; headquarters 
just in rear of the advance guard. To send out patrols to 
both flanks. 

To leave a small patrol at the northeast corner of the 
woods to direct any men of the 43d Battalion who may 
come there later. 

To send a runner to Colonel Dussauge to inform him of 
the action taken. 


SITUATION, CONCLUDED (ACTUAL OPERATIONS) 


The plan outlined above was put into effect. 

As the troops move south, isolated shots are heard to the 
east and to the west. The leading units, with Battalion 
Headquarters, have just crossed the Grisolles—Rocourt 
Road when heavy firing breaks out to the east. Battalion 
Headquarters stops. 

At this point the lieutenant in command of the east flank 
patrol (a depleted platoon of the 6th Company) comes up 
at a run and states that Germans, part of whom are dis- 
guised as Malgaches, occupy the edge of the woods 250 
yards away. The officer is quite young. 
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The battalion commander ordered the lieutenant, “At- 
tack that enemy, then hold him. The entire battalion re- 
tires straight to the south, toward the support position 
east of the Bois de Bonnes. You will receive an order tell- 
ing you when to retire.” 

The battalion commander took no chances and left noth- 
ing to the discretion of the lieutenant. Possibly this was 
due to the impression created by the lieutenant. Although 
it seems incredible that the enemy could have blackened 
their faces and otherwise disguised themselves as Mal- 
gaches, the lieutenant is not to be given a chance to do 
anything that would let any German force come in on that 
flank of the battalion. 

All units were directed to withdraw to the southeast. 

The leading files of Battalion Headquarters finally reach 
the southern edge of the Bois de Grisolles and continue the 
retirement to the south. Other French units are seen mov- 
ing south of le Charme. 

On the left (east) the remnants of the 6th and 9th Com- 
panies reach the southeastern edge of the wood. 

On the right (west) the 8th Company is moving south 
from the Bois de Grisolles. 

Suddenly two German machine guns on hill 193 open fire 
on the long file of the 8th Company. The men of this com- 
pany, exhausted and harassed, are taken in flank; they 
stumble along without making any effort to avoid the 
bullets or return the fire. 

The enemy now shifts this fire to the 9th Company and 
to the 6th Company a few hundred yards to the east. The 
battered and disorganized French columns struggle on 
toward the south, exhausted and defeated. These men have 
fought and marched sixty hours with practically no rest 
and little food. 

All the French machine guns have been lost. Finally two 
automatic rifles are located by an officer and are set up on 
tripods made of three rifles with fixed bayonets. The enemy 
fire from hill 193 is silenced. 
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The 43d Battalion stumbles on and finally arrives in the 
southern edge of the Bois de Bonnes. Here in the protec- 
tion of the wood and at last free from enemy fire, the men 
sink to the ground in a state of complete exhaustion. 

A check is made. Of the 550 officers and men composing 
the 43d Chasseur Battalion two days ago, but 138 are 
present, 

This was not the end of the withdrawal. Within the next 
two days the disorganized 43d Battalion, now hardly more 
than a group of stragglers, moved ten more miles to 
the southwest. Here they encountered and passed through 
the 2d U.S. Division which on 1 June had been thrown 
across the Paris—Chateau Thierry road. The remnants 
of the 164th French Division scattered over a 7-mile front, 
filtered back to the rear almost unnoticed by the American 
troops. 


CONCLUSION 


Over a period of three days the 43d Chasseur Battalion 
ran the gamut of defensive combat. It moved from a rest 
area, organized and occupied a wide defensive position, 
conducted an admirable defense with little or no artillery 
support, and then executed a daylight withdrawal under 
fire. Friendly information was vague, misleading, and in- 
accurate so that the battalion commander was forced to 
conduct his defense on information of the enemy furnished 
by his own patrols, front-line companies, and personal ob- 
servation. The general conduct of this operation was in 
accord with the defensive doctrines as taught at The In- 
fantry School. 

The employment or manipulation of the battalion reserve 
by a cool, determined, experienced leader is worthy of 
analysis. The leadership of the officers and the gallantry 
and discipline of the entire command are worthy of emula- 
tion. 











CHAPTER 2 


A Problem of Decision 





The method of solving the second requirement of this 
problem follows a procedure outlined in an article entitled 
“Vitalize the Map Problem,” appearing in the September- 
October 1937 issue of THE INFANTRY JOURNAL. An 
attempt is made to simulate as closely as possible the 
actual conditions confronting a commander of troops in 
battle. A series of situations, successively developing 
that outlined in the original situation, are presented. One 
or more of these situations will be of such a character as 
to require a major decision by Colonel 1st Infantry for the 
employment of his entire command. Most situations pre- 
sented will require no decision. The situation or situations 
to be selected as the basis for a decision will be entirely 
at the discretion of the individual. Thus, in order to solve 
the requirement, it will be necessary not only to arrive at 
a decision but also to determine when a decision is 
required. 

This problem is presented here as it was employed in 
THE INFANTRY SCHOOL except that only one sheet 
of the map is used here, whereas five sheets and the 
general map were used originally. This merely required 
changes in points referred to. It is believed that the 
convenience in handling only one sheet of the map more 
than compensates for what may sometimes appear to be 
rather awkward map references. 
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The organization of the lst Infantry used in this prob- 
lem is similar to the present organization of the 29th 
Infantry. It is composed of: 

Regimental Headquarters and Headquarters Company 

Service Company 

Mortar Company 

Three platoons (two 81-mm mortars in each platoon) 

Antitank Company 

Three platoons (four caliber 0.50 machine guns in 
each platoon) 

Three battalions each of three rifle companies and one 
machine-gun company, caliber 0.30. 


SITUATION 


a. Map: Special Military Map, Virginia Area, 1:20,000, 
Cobham sheet. 

b. East of the mountains, which stretch from northeast 
to southwest about 4,000 yards northwest of the line: 
B. D. Spalding (60-05)—Cobham (63-07), Red is moving 
large forces to the north, preparatory to an invasion of 
Blue territory northeast of Cobham (63-07). 

c. West of the mountains, Blue is moving the bulk of 
its forces to meet this threat. 

d. The Blue ist Division—The Blue list Division 
bivouacked for the night 30/31 May in the vicinity of 
Stony Point (seven miles northwest of Cobham). The 
mission of the Ist Division is to protect the right (south) 
flank of the main Blue forces, and to seize a line east of 
the mountains from which to protect the debouchment of 
additional Blue forces. The lst Division marched to the 
southeast early on 31 May on a wide front. 
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e. The Blue 1st Infantry.—(1) The Blue 1st Infantry, 
reinforced by the Ist Battalion 2d Field Artillery (75-mm 
truck-drawn), marched via the road: Stony Point (not 
on map)—H. Terrell (61-09)—Cobham (63-07)—Thelma 
(66-04); and the road: Stony Point—B. D. Spalding 
(60-05)—CR 120-T (65-03), preceding by five miles the 
remainder of its brigade. These roads debouch from the 
mountains about 4,000 yards northwest of Cobham and 
B. D. Spalding respectively. The mission of the lst Infan- 
try is to seize and hold suitable positions on the general 
line: Zion (65-99)—hill 465 (67-04)—RJ 102-T (68-09), 
and cover the advance of the remainder of the 1st Division. 

(2) The formation for the march was as follows: 

Left (north) column: 

lst Infantry (less detachments); 1st Battalion 2d 
Field Artillery (less detachments) ; with the 3d Battalion 
(less Company L), reinforced by 3d Platoon Antitank 
Company, and Battery A 2d Field Artillery as advance 
guard. 

Right (south) column: 

2d Battalion 1st Infantry, reinforced by 2d Platoon 
Antitank Company, and Battery B 2d Field Artillery; 
with Company G, reinforced by 2d Platoon Company H, 
as advance guard. 

f. After contact with hostile forces, combat reports are 
to be submitted every 30 minutes. 

g. A heavy fog during the night 30/31 May prevented 
aerial reconnaissance. 

h. Superior Red motorized and mechanized detachments 
have interfered seriously with Blue’s attempts at distant 
ground reconnaissance, and only the most vague and con- 
flicting information has been received by the Blue com- 
manders. 
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i. Events prior to 6:00 AM, 31 May—(1) At 5:30 
AM, 31 May, Colonel ist Infantry received the following 
message from Brigadier General lst Brigade: 

“Accurate information of enemy strength and move- 
ments still unavailable. It is known that he continues to 
move generally to the north in our front. The Blue 2d 
Division is advancing to the southeast on our left. On 
our right, leading elements of the Blue 2d Brigade at 
5:15 AM were marching southeast on a road 8,000 yards 
west of CR 112-T (60-05). Your mission unchanged.” 

(2) At 5:45 AM, 31 May, just as the fog began to 
lift, the points of the advance guards of the Ist Infantry 
columns were just resuming the march, respectively at 
CR 109-T (64-07) and one mile northwest of B. D. 
Spalding. 


NOTE 


Mechum Creek is swampy, and fordable 
with difficulty by foot troops southwest 
of R. E. Turley (61-05). It can be 
crossed by trucks only at bridges. 
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FIRST REQUIREMENT 


The detailed plans of S-2 1st Infantry for utilizing the 
regimental intelligence personnel (including missions as- 
signed) during the advance. 
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SITUATION, CONTINUED 


At 6:00 AM, 31 May, Colonel 1st Infantry, and certain 
members of his staff, who had marched with the left 
regimental column, were on the nose just south of RJ 
104-T (65-08), whence he had gone for reconnaissance. 
With them was 2d Lieutenant Reconnaissance Officer, and 
one car (cross-country with voice radio). At this hour 
he sees and hears the following: 

a. Indistinctly through the trees about 3,000 yards to 
the east and southeast a column of hostile infantry in 
advance guard formation marching north, with its head 
at B. G. Weir (68-08) and its tail at W. C. Lee (68-06). 

b. The head of another column of hostile infantry in 
march formation with its head at J. A. Holley (66-05). 
This column extends to the south for 300 yards, where it 
is lost to view behind the intervening spurs. 

c. A few individual Reds are disappearing to the south 
over the crest of hill 585 (64-05). 

d. The point of the advance guard of the Blue left 
column has deployed in the vicinity of P. C. Paschal 
(65-06) and is firing at the retreating Reds on hill 585. 

e. The advance party of the advance guard of the Blue 
left column is advancing rapidly in skirmish line up the 
northern slope of hill 585. 

f. The support of the advance guard is continuing the 
march on the road with its head 500 yards southeast of 
CR 109-T. 

g. Intermittent small arms and artillery fire is heard 
to the southwest, which he estimates is about six miles 
southwest of Cobham. 
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SECOND REQUIREMENT 


The decision (if any) of Colonel 1st Infantry at 6:00 
AM, 31 May, for the employment of the reinforced Ist 
Infantry. 


NOTE 


To secure maximum results it is re- 
commended that notes for your decision 
actually be written down prior to con- 
tinuing with problem. 
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SITUATION, CONTINUED 


a. Colonel ist Infantry drove rapidly to CR 109-T 
(64-07), where he arrived at 6:10 AM and met Lieuten- 
ant Colonel 3d Battalion. After a brief conference the 
two drove southeast for 1,000 yards on the Harrisonburg- 
Richmond Highway, then dismounted and proceeded on 
foot to the vicinity of P. C. Paschal, where they arrived 
at 6:30 AM. En route Colonel 1st Infantry noted the 
following : 

(1) The advance party of the advance guard had gained 
the eastern and southern edges of the woods on the crest 
of hill 585 and were firing to the east and south. 

(2) The support of the advance guard, moving rapidly 
in deployed formation, was passing to the west of P. C. 
Paschal in the direction of the woods on hill 585. 

(3) The reserve of the advance guard was continuing 
the march with its head 500 yards southeast of CR 109-T. 

(4) Positions of other elements of the Ist Infantry 
could not be determined. 

b. Upon arrival at P. C. Paschal, Colonel lst Infantry 
observes the following: 

(1) All roads to the limit of visibility to the east, 
southeast and south are free of hostile troops. 

(2) Small bodies of hostile infantry are in the woods 
near W. C. Lee, J. A. Holley, Thelma, and the stream 
valleys northeast of C. H. Starrett (64-03). 

(3) Hostile machine-gun and rifle fire is being de- 
livered from the vicinity of W. W. Christian (64-04). 
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THIRD REQUIREMENT 


The decision (if any) of Colonel 1st Infantry at 6:40 
AM for the employment of the reinforced 1st Infantry. 
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SITUATION, CONTINUED 


a. At 6:42 AM, Colonel 1st Infantry received the fol- 
lowing message from the Ist Division: 

“Air reconnaissance reports as of 6:20 AM indicate 
the continued movement of strong hostile forces across 
our front. Three heavy columns of infantry and artillery, 
all moving generally north, were observed at that hour 
with their heads respectively at E. Landreth (61-98), on 
a road leading northeast 3,000 yards southeast of RJ 
116-T (68-04), and on a road leading north 4,000 yards 
southeast of RJ 116-T. Leading elements of the 2d Brigade 
are in action about six miles southwest of Cobham, and 
are driving small enemy forces to the east.” 

b. There has been no change in hostile dispositions on 
the immediate front of the 1st Infantry. 

c. The support of the advance guard has disappeared 
into the woods on hill 585. The reserve of the advance 
guard is marching on the road with its head at a point 
850 yards south of CR 109-T. Battery A 2d Field Artillery 
is moving off the road preparing to support the action of 
the advance guard from positions 300 yards northwest 
of CR 109-T. Other elements of the Ist Infantry, no 
change. 
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FOURTH REQUIREMENT 


The decision (if any) of Colonel 1st Infantry at 6:45 
AM for the employment of the reinforced 1st Infantry. 
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SITUATION, CONTINUED 


a. At 6:47 AM, Colonel Ist Infantry received the fol- 
lowing message from Lieutenant Colonel 2d Battalion, 
signed 6:35 AM: 

“Have encountered no resistance. Am much concerned in 
regard to firing on my right and left. The bridge over 
Mechum Creek at (60.1-05.1) has been destroyed. My 
foot elements can cross with difficulty but trains and artil- 
lery cannot cross for about 45 minutes, by which time a 
crossing can be improvised.” 

b. At 6:48 AM Colonel 1st Infantry received the fol- 
lowing message from Lieutenant Colonel Executive Officer 
lst Infantry, signed 6:40 AM: 

“T have closed up the north column (less advance guard) 
and it is now assembled in the woods and stream valleys 
just north of Cobham.” 

ec. At 6:49 AM, Colonel Ist Infantry received the fol- 
lowing message from Brigadier General ist Brigade, 
signed 6:45 AM: 

“Leading elements of the 2d Infantry at 6:45 AM are 
five miles northwest of Cobham and four miles northwest 
of B. D. Spalding.” 








~] 


or 
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FIFTH REQUIREMENT 


The decision (if any) of Colonel 1st Infantry at 6:50 
AM for the employment of the reinforced 1st Infantry. 


Nailing List- 





3. 
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SITUATION, CONTINUED 


a. At 6:50 AM, Colonel 1st Infantry ordered that: 

(1) The infantry of the north column (lst Infantry 
less detachments) move into an assembly position in the 
draws and woods 700 yards southwest of CR 109-T. 

(2) The infantry of the south column (2d Battalion 
reinforced by the 2d Platoon Antitank Company) march 
northeast at once along Mechum Creek, preparatory to 
crossing the creek at or above R. E. Turley (61-05). 

(3) The 1st Battalion 2d Field Artillery (less Battery 
B) support the advance guard. Battery A reverts to bat- 
talion control at once. Battery B, detached at once from 
the south column, move without delay via the route: 
Bowlesville (one mile northwest of B. D. Spalding)—CR 
100-T (60-09), and join its battalion not later than 7:25 
AM. 

b. After issuing these orders, Colonel 1st Infantry 
joined Lieutenant Colonel 3d Battalion in the northwest 
corner of the woods on hill 585. 

c. At 7:05 AM, Lieutenant Colonel 3d Battalion re- 
ceived and showed to Colonel 1st Infantry the first combat 
reports from his company commanders, as shown below. 
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COMBAT REPORT 


Co K 1st Inf 
Organization 


6:50 AM 81 May 








Time Date 





. Where are you? My left 

on eastern edge of woods | 
just east of P.C. Paschal. | 
My right half way to 
crest of hill 585. 
What are you doing? | 
Organizing this position. | 


1. Where is the enemy? 

In woods 800 yards to 
east and 1000 yards to 
southeast. 





2. What is he doing? 
Seems to be starting an 
__ advance toward us. 





Who is on your right? 
Co I coming up. 


| 
| 
| 
4 


. Who is on your left? 





No one. 
5. How many casualties 
have you’ 

t | 
6. Are you receiving: 
Artillery support? 

No. 
Machine-gun support? 
Some. 
Infantry mortar support? | 
No. 
Remarks 


Need artillery 


| 4. What 


3. What weapons is he 
using against you? 
Rifles and Machine Guns. 


hostile organiza- 


tions have you _ identi- 
fied? 
Co B 28th Red Infantry. 





5. Have you captured any 
prisoners or documents? 
No. 


Where are they? 


Captain Co K 





and more MGs 


Name 
Capt 





Rank 








1. 


2 


3. 


5. 


. What are you doing? 


None. 


. Are you receiving: 


Remarks: 
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COMBAT REPORT 


Co I 1st Inf 








Organization 
6:50 AM 81 May 
Time Date 





pans ye 
Where are you? | 
In_woods om hill 585. _ 


i 
Deploying for defense. | 


; . 
Who is on your right? | 
No one. 





How many casualties 
have you? | 





Artillery support? 
No. 

Machine-gun support? | 
No. 

Infantry mortar 
support? 
No. 





11 


2 


. Where is the enemy? 
In woods 1000 yards 
southeast and woods 


1000 yards southwest. 





. What is he doing? 
Starting to attack. 





Go 


4 


5 


. What weapons is he 
using against you? 
Rifles and Machine 
Guns. 





. What hostile organiza- 
tions have you _identi- 
fied ? 

None. 





. Have you captured any 
prisoners or documents? 
No. 


Where are they? 





Captain Co I 
Name 
Capt 
Rank 







































a 


oT 











ee 


fe RT TE 
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COMBAT REPORT 


Co M 1st Inf 














Organization 
_ 6:50 AM 31 May 
‘Lime Date 
, Peer 
1. Where are you? | 1. Where is the enemy? 
Moving across country | Can’t see any yet. 





to woods on hill 585. j " 





| 2. What is he doing? 
2. What are you doing? 
Going up to support 
Cos. I and K. 





3. Who is on your right? | 3. What weapons is he 
| using against you? 
— 
| 
= 
| 








4. Who is on your left? 


tions have you _ identi- 
fied? 

Passed dead man 

88th Inf. 


5. How many casualties 
have you? : 
None. 


| 4. What hostile organiza- 
| 








5. Have you captured any 


6. Are you receiving: prisoners or documents? 











Artillery support? | No. 
Machine-gun support? | Where are they? 
| 
Infantry mortar | 
support? | 
Remarks: 
___ Capt CoM 
Name 
Capt 





Rank 
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COMBAT REPORT 


38d Plat AT Co 











Organization 
6:50 AM 81 May 
Time Date 
aiaiiiaainnnetiad —— . —_ 
1. Where are you? | 1. Where is the enemy? 
On the way to woods on | 
hill 585. | 





. What are you doing? 2. What is he doing? 


3. What weapons is he 
using against you? 


. Who is on your right? 


. Who is on your left? 
. What hostile organiza- 
tions have you _ identi- 
fied ? 


. How many casualties 
have you? 


. Have you captured any 
6. Are you receiving: prisoners or documents? 
Artillery support? 


Machine-gun support? Where are they? 


Infantry mortar 





















support? 
Remarks: 
No other change Lieut 3d Plat 
Name 
1st Lieut 





Rank 
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SIXTH REQUIREMENT 


The decision (if any) of Colonel 1st Infantry at 7:10 
AM for the employment of the reinforced 1st Infantry. 
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SITUATION, CONTINUED 


a. At 7:30 AM the Ist Infantry (less advance guard) 
is disposed as follows: 

(1) The infantry of the north column (ist Infantry 
less detachments) is in the woods 700 yards southwest of 
CR 109-T. 

(2) The infantry of the south column (2d Battalion 
reinforced by the 2d Platoon Antitank Company) is 
marching northeast along Mechum Creek preparatory to 
crossing the creek at or above R. E. Turley. The head of 
the column at this hour is at stream junction just west 
of R. E. Turley. 

b. (1) The Ist Battalion 2d Field Artillery (less Bat- 
tery B) is firing in support of the north advance guard 
from positions at: 

(a) Battery A near point (64.2-07.8). 

(b) Battery C near the cemetary just east of Cobham. 

(2) Battery B has just reverted to its battalion and is 
going into position about 200 yards southeast of CR 105-T 
(62-07). 

c. Th advance guard of the north column and the woods 
on hill 585 are being shelled steadily by hostile light artil- 
lery. Observers estimated that this fire is coming from 
two batteries in the vicinity of R. C. Macon (65-03), and 
from one battery in the vicinity of W. C. Lee (68-06). 
Small arms fire is increasing in volume all along the front. 

d. At 7:30 AM, Lieutenant Colonel 3d Battalion shows 
to Colonel 1st Infantry the combat reports from his com- 
pany commanders, as of 7:20 AM. These reports are 
shown below. 
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COMBAT REPORT 


Co K 1st Inf 








Organization 
7:20 AM 31 May 
Time Date 





1. Where are you? | 
My left is at P. C. 
Paschal, being driven 
slowly west. My right 
holding. F 
| 

2. What are you doing? 
Trying to hold my 


» 


3. Who is on your right? 
Co. I. 


4. Who is on your left? 
The enemy. 


5. How many casualties 
have you? 
° 
Oe 





6. Are you receiving: 
Artillery support? | 
Yes. 
Machine-gun support? 
Yes. 

Infantry mortar | 
support? | 
No. 


Remarks: 


I need reinforcements 


9 
~ 


. Where is the enemy? 


To my front and in the 
woods 800 yards across 
the road on my left. 





. What is he doing? 


Attacking and coming 


around my left flank. 


position. a 


What weapons is he 
using against you? 
Artillery—machine guns 
—rifles—mortars. 


. What hostile organiza- 


tions have you _ identi- 
fied? 


Cos. A & C 38th Inf. 





. Have you captured any 


prisoners or documents? 
No. 


Where are they? 





Capt Co K 





on my left. Cannot hold 
otherwise. 


Name 


Capt 





Rank 
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COMBAT REPORT 


Co I 1st Inf 








Organization 
7:20 AM 31 May 
Time Date 





1. Where are you? 
My right is at south- 
west edge of woods on 
hill 585. 





2. What are you doing? 
__ Defending. 





3. Who is on your right? 
No one. 





4. Who is on your left? 
Co Ke 
5. How many casualties 
have you? 
3. 





6. Are you receiving: 
Artillery support? 
Yes. 

Machine-gun support? 
Yes. 

Infantry mortar 
support? 

No. 


. Where is the enemy? 


One group is stopped in 
the woods along the road 
to my front. Another 
large body is coming up 
the ravine across the 
road to the southwest. 





. What is he doing? 


Attacking. 





. What weapons is he 


using against you? 
Everything but tanks. 





. What hostile organiza- 


tions have you identi- 
fied ? 
None. 











. Have you captured any 


prisoners or documents? 
No. 
Where are they? 





Remarks: 
I need help to hold 
my right flank. 





Capt Co I 





Name 
Capt 





Rank 


— 





ITs 
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COMBAT REPORT 


1. Where are you? 
Hill 585. 





bo 


What are you doing? 
Supporting advance 
guard. 


38. Who is on your right? 


5. How many casualties 
have you? 

2 guns. 

8 men. | 





6. Are you receiving: 
Artillery support? 


Machine-gun support? 


Infantry mortar 


Co M 1st Inf 














Organization 
_ 7:20 AM ____31 May 
Time Date 





1. Where is the enemy? 


2. What is he doing? 


What weapons is he 
using against you? 
Artillery. 





4. What hostile organiza- 
tions have you _ identi- 
fied? 

None. 


5. Have you captured any 
prisoners or documents? 
No. 

Where are they? 











support? 
Remarks: 
All remaining guns 
firing. Capt CoM 
Name 
Capt 
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COMBAT REPORT 


. Where are you? 
North edge of woods on 


. What are you doing? 


. Who is on your right? 


. Who is on your left? 


. How many casualties 
have you? 


. Are you receiving: 
Artillery support? 


Machine-gun support? 


Infantry mortar 
support? 


3d Plat AT Co _ 





Organization 
7:20 AM 31 May _ 
Time Date 








1. Where is the enemy? 


2. What is he doing? 


3. What weapons is he 
using against you? 


4. What hostile organiza- 





tions have you identi- 
fied ? 
| 
5. Have you captured any 


prisoners or documents? 


Where are they? 





Remarks: 
No other change. 





Lieut 3d Plat a 


Name 
1st Lieut - 


Rank 
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e. At 7:30 AM no further information has been received 
concerning the positions or movements of enemy columns 
previously reported at E. Landreth and southeast of RJ 
116-T. 


SEVENTH REQUIREMENT 


The decision (if any) of Colonel 1st Infantry at 7:35 
AM for the employment of the reinforced 1st Infantry. 


SITUATION, CONTINUED 


At 7:35 AM, Colonel lst Infantry decided to attack 
* 


* ok 


EIGHTH REQUIREMENT 


So much of the plan of Colonel 1st Infantry for carrying 
out his decision as would be contained in paragraphs 2 and 
3 of a complete field order. 
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A SOLUTION OF FIRST REQUIREMENT 


During the advance, S-2 ist Infantry should utilize his 
intelligence personnel as follows: 

a. (1) He should send to the 2d Battalion— 

One sergeant (reconnaissance). 

One private (chauffeur) with cross-country car 
with voice radio. 

One private (motorcyclist). 

One private (scout). 

(2) This detachment should have the mission of main- 
taining liaison between regimental headquarters and the 
2d Battalion, making road sketches, preparing information 
sketches and, in the event of contact with the enemy, of 
transmitting the unit’s report promptly to S-2 1st Infantry 
over voice radio. The detachment represents regimental 
S-2 at battalion headquarters and assists the battalion S-2 
in making known to S-2 Ist Infantry whatever combat in- 
formation originates within the battalion. Authority had 
been secured to use voice radio in the event contact with 
the enemy was established. 

b. (1) S-2 should send to the 3d Battalion— 

One sergeant (reconnaissance). 

One private (chauffeur) with cross-country car 
with voice radio. 

One private (motorcyclist). 

Two privates (scouts). 

(2) This detachment should be given a similar mission 
to the detachment sent to the 2d Battalion. 

c. The Intelligence Platoon (less detachments) should 
remain with the headquarters group Ist Infantry. Its 
personnel should be ready to prepare map tracings, over- 
lays, and information sketches. The 2d Lieutenant Recon- 
naissance Officer (or a Sergeant Reconnaissance) with a 
cross-country car equipped with voice radio should ac- 
company the Colonel Ist Infantry when he moves away 
from his command post. 














‘ 
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A SOLUTION OF SECOND, THIRD, FOURTH, FIFTH, 
AND SIXTH REQUIREMENTS 


No major decision by Colonel 1st Infantry for the em- 
ployment of his entire command. 


A SOLUTION OF SEVENTH REQUIREMENT 


The decision of Colonel 1st Infantry at 7:35 AM is to 
tex * ° © 


A SOLUTION OF EIGHTH REQUIREMENT 


So much of the plan of Colonel 1st Infantry as would 
be contained in paragraphs 2 and 3 of a complete field 
order is as follows: 

a. The ist Infantry to attack generally southeast, by 
battalions, for the purpose of seizing and holding hill 585 
and its spur to the southwest. 

b. The 1st Battalion to attack at once with its right in 
the direction: Cobham—P. C. Paschal, and seize a position 
on the left of the 3d Battalion. 

c. The 2d Baitalion (reinforced) to cross Mechum Creek 
at once and to attack without delay in the direction: R. E. 
Turley—W. W. Christian, and seize a position extending 
the right of the 3d Battalion. 

d. The 3d Battalion (less Company L) (reinforced) to 
continue defense of hill 585. 

e. Company D to be in general support; to fire initially 
in support of the 3d Battalion, and to be prepared to sup- 
port the attack of the lst Battalion. 

f. Mortar Company to be in general support, and to fire 
initially in support of the 3d Battalion. 

g. (1) Antitank Company (less 2d and 3d Platoons) to 
furnish antitank protection on west flank. 

(2) 2d Platoon to remain attached to the 2d Battalion. 
3d Platoon to remain attached to the 3d Battalion. 

h. 1st Battalion 2d Field Artillery to support the at- 
tack. 
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i. Company L to move to woods 800 yards south of 
Cobham in regimental reserve. 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of this problem is: 

To present a situation requiring a decision by a regi- 
mental commander to make an attack, not fully coordinated 
as to time, in order to retain possession of a terrain fea- 
ture essential to the accomplishment of his mission. 

To illustrate the use of regimental intelligence personnel. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


This problem is based on the action of the 5th French 
Colonia! Brigade, reinforced by a battalion of field artil- 
lery, in the Ardennes in 1914. On the morning of August 
22, 1914, this brigade marched north through the Ardennes 
Forest with the destination of Neufchateau. Other French 
columns marched north on each of its flanks. Although 
but a few miles separated these columns there was little 
or no communication between them, owing to the wooded 
terrain. (See Figure 6.) 

The advance guard of the 5th Brigade consisted of a 
regiment of infantry, less one battalion. Although hostile 
cavalry patrols had been encountered, no strong hostile 
force was believed near. Actually the bulk of the German 
XVIII Reserve Corps was marching across its front from 
east to west. 

Shortly before noon the brigade neared Neufchateau. 
Suddenly the advance party darted up the hill west of 
Neufchateau, and began firing to the north and west. The 
point was heard firing near Neufchateau. A company of 
the support, which was then nearing the bridge west of 
Bois D’Ospot, turned to the right and moved rapidly into 
the wood. At this time the head of the main body was 
near the edge of the forest. 

The support of the advance guard moved up the hill 
west of Neufchateau. An enemy force, strength undeter- 
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mined, was seen approaching Neufchateau from the east. 
The reserve of the advance guard immediately attacked 
to the northeast into the Bois D’Ospot. The attack of the 
advance guard was made entirely on the initiative of its 
commander. 
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FicurRE 6.—Advance 5th French Colonial Brigade, August 22, 1914. 


The brigade commander promptly directed his main body 
to assemble near the north edge of the forest and ordered 
his artillery into positions from which it could assist the 
advance guard, cover the deployment of the main body, 
and support the attack. This decision was made before any 
but the most vague information had been received. 

The support of the advance guard, on the hill west of 
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Neufchateau, was now attacked in force from the east, 
the northeast, the north, and the west. After severe 
fighting, the Germans, attacking from the east, took the 
Bois D’Ospot and drove the remnant of the reserve of 
the French advance guard to the southwest. 

Even before all his troops had cleared the forest, the 
brigade commander issued an attack order. He had four 
battalions. Three would attack the Bois D’Ospot from the 
south and southeast, supported by artillery. The fourth 
battalion would remain in brigade reserve. 

Just as these units moved out it became evident that the 
situation on the left was desperate. The force on the hill 
west of Neufchateau was fighting for its life. It was being 
enveloped from two sides. The brigade commander there- 
fore diverted one battalion from the main body to meet 
this menace to his left and continued his planned attack 
with the remainder of his forces. 

The main attack encountered strong German forces 
from the east and the French enveloping movement was 
itself enveloped. The attack stopped. The two assault bat- 
talions now found themselves in a serious situation. Much 
stronger forces were holding them in front and striking 
them in flank. The Germans were employing a great deal 
of artillery. The French brigade commander committed 
his reserve to prevent the threatened envelopment of his 
right and passed to the defensive about 5:00 PM, holding 
the line of villages just north of the forest. The German 
attack was stopped. 

The brigade commander did not wait for the ideal sit- 
uation to develop. Instead he met the recurring crises of 
the action as they arose by dispositions that enabled him 
to meet events, even when the situation developed un- 
favorably and entirely at variance with what he had ex- 
pected. As a result this brigade fought the bulk of an 
army corps to a standstill. 
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PLAN FOR UTILIZATION OF INTELLIGENCE 
PERSONNEL 


During an advance in two or more columns, motorized 
detachments from the regimental intelligence personnel 
should accompany the forward element of each column. 
Liaison must be maintained with subordinate units and 
the intelligence personnel also must be in a position to 
secure all available information of the terrain over which 
the regiment is operating and all possible information of 
the enemy. This personnel likewise is responsible for the 
securing, recording, and distribution of all pertinent in- 
fomation obtained. 


DECISION 


In this problem, the solver is confronted not only with 
the necessity of making a correct decision, but also with 
making this decision at the proper time—two factors which 
are habitually present and intimately related in combat. 
The commander in battle cannot expect to be told, as he 
usually is in a map problem, that the situation which is 
now presented to him is the one on which his decision 
must be based. 

The essential decision in this situation was one based 
on the situation confronting the regimental commander 
at 7:35 AM. Situations which existed prior to this hour 
might, and probably would, have called for preparatory 
decisions. For instance, the situation existing at 6:00 AM 
might have necessitated a decision to continue the march. 
That existing at 6:50 AM required a decision to move the 
regiment, less its detachments, into a forward assembly 
position, and to move the 2d Battalion across Mechum 
Creek. 

The mission of the Ist Infantry was to seize suitable 
positions on the line: Zion—hill 465—RJ 102-T, from 
which to cover the Cobham passes. This line is approxi- 
mately 10,000 yards from the exits of the passes, and, if 
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held, would prevent enemy interference with Blue move- 
ments out of the defiles. Retention of the line: hill 565— 
hill 568—hill 585, would prevent Red interference with 
Blue debouchment except with the longest range artillery, 
since this line is about 7,000 yards from the exits. There 
is no satisfactory position west of this line, the occupation 
of which would prevent Red interference with Blue move- 
ments from the passes. It is desirable that the Ist Infantry 
drive through to the hill 465 position if its complete mis- 
sion is to be fulfilled, but it is essential that at least the 
hill 585 position be seized and held if any part of the 
regimental mission is to be accomplished. Loss of this line 
would not only result in the failure of the regimental mis- 
sion, but would also seriously jeopardize the accomplish- 
ment of the division mission, and would also seriously 
interfere with the plans of the commander of the main 
Blue forces to threaten the movements of Red to the north. 

Hills 568 and 585 are the dominating terrain features 
for thousands of yards in every direction from their vicin- 
ity. They afford not only the best observation available 
east of the mountains, but also a position suitable in extent 
for occupation by a regiment in defense of the passes 
northwest of Cobham and B. D. Spalding. 

The situation presented at 6:00 AM at once makes it 
clear to Colonel 1st Infantry that in all probability the full 
accomplishment of his mission will be impossible. A Red 
force of undetermined size is squarely between his regi- 
ment and the hill 465 position. The Red column, extending 
from B. G. Weir to W. C. Lee, from its length and dis- 
positions, might be estimated as an infantry battalion in 
advance guard formation, but due to its distance from the 
observers, and the growth of trees intervening, even this is 
problematical. The column with its head at J. A. Holley 
can be seen for only 300 yards. It may extend for an 
indefinite distance to the southwest or south. Colonel 1st 
Infantry is aware that large Red forces are moving gen- 
erally to the north across his front. The column which he 
sees may be one of the main enemy columns, or it may be 
a flank guard no stronger than his own regiment. In view 
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of the vagueness of the situation, a decision to do no more 
than to continue the march is indicated. 

By 6:40 AM Colonel 1st Infantry knows no more of the 
situation existing in his front than he did 40 minutes 
earlier. Red, doubtless warned by the firing on hill 585, 
has deserted the roads and taken to cover. The positions 
of small bodies of hostile infantry under cover from W. 
C. Lee to C. H. Starrett might indicate the presence of a 
hostile regiment which has just left the road from a march 
column. Of this strength, however, he cannot be sure, 
since the available cover might harbor a much larger force. 
The regimental commander likewise, while he may assume 
the normal positions of elements of his regiment by com- 
putation of time and space factors, does not at this hour 
know definitely the location of any element except the 
advance guard. There is insufficient information now 
available to warrant any major decision. 

By 6:45 AM there has been no clarification of the situa- 
tion in the immediate front of the 1st Infantry. The general 
situation, however, has been made less hazy by the receipt 
of air reconnaissance reports. Enemy columns southeast 
of RJ 116-T are so distant as to cause no immediate threat. 
That at E. Landreth, however, may soon become poten- 
tially dangerous. If it turns northeast at RJ 129-T (63-99) 
it may be close enough by shortly after 8:00 AM to 
threaten hill 568. The unknown force in the immediate 
front of the lst Infantry has been in temporary assembly 
positions for nearly half an hour, and may be expected 
to disclose its strength and intentions very shortly. The 
situation does not warrant positive action at this time. 

At 6:49 AM Colonel 1st Infantry receives partial veri- 
fication for the first time of his assumptions as to the 
positions of elements of his regiment and of supporting 
troops in his rear. His regiment (less detachments) is 
about where he had expected it, but too far to the rear 
for immediate use. The positions of the remainder of the 
lst Brigade indicate that it will arrive in time to influence 
the action in about two hours. His 2d Battalion, however, 
was unexpectedly checked. The battalion commander, 2d 
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Battalion, knowing nothing of the situation on the front of 
the 1st Infantry, had decided to improve the crossing over 
Mechum Creek, at least to permit the passage of his com- 
pany trains and artillery, and had halted his battalion 
temporarily for this purpose. The hostile situation remains 
unclarified. Hill 585 remains, temporarily at least, secure 
in possession of Blue. Although the regiment (less de- 
tachments) is ordered into a more forward assembly posi- 
tion, and the 2d Battalion is ordered to cross Mechum 
Creek, the situation does not justify committing the entire 
regiment to a definite line of action. 

At 7:05 AM, Colonel 1st Infantry receives the first defi- 
nite information that he is to be attacked. Information 
contained in combat reports received from the two rifle 
companies of the advance guard indicate that Red is start- 
ing an attack in force from three directions: the east, 
southeast, and southwest. Only one hostile unit, Company 
B 38th Red Infantry, has been identified, and the Blue 
combat reports are not definite, as would be perfectly nor- 
mal under the conditions, as to the strength of the assault- 
ing units. Colonel lst Infantry’s orders to his regiment 
(less detachments) to move into an advanced assembly 
position, to his 2d Battalion to cross Mechum Creek, and 
to the scattered elements of the artillery to revert to his 
control and support the action on hill 585, have, at this 
hour, just about reached these elements. Presumably each 
will start at once to comply, but the regiment as a whole 
is still not in a position to permit definite commitment. 

By 7:35 AM the situation has been radically altered. 
The hostile attack, being delivered by three distinct groups 
is making definite and dangerous progress, especially 
toward the flanks of the 3d Battalion. The north flank 
of Company K has already been slightly driven back. 
Companies A and C 38th Red Infantry have been identi- 
fied by Company K, which, taken in conjuction with pre- 
vious identification of Company B 38th Red Infantry by 
the same Blue company, indicates that the hostile force 
attacking from the east may be a battalion. Hostile 
forces advancing from the southeast and southwest have 
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not been identified. That advancing from the southwest 
is described in the combat report of Company I as being a 
“large body”. Taken in conjuction with his previous esti- 
mates of the enemy strength, these factors might justify 
Colonel 1st Infantry in concluding that hill 585 is being at- 
tacked by three enemy battalions. A battalion of Red artil- 
lery has been estimated as being in action against him. 
Since such a force is the normal reinforcement of a regi- 
ment of infantry, his estimate of the enemy force is 
strengthened. The dispositions of the 1st Infantry ordered 
at 6:50 AM have been completed, with the exception of 
those of the 2d Battalion, which is still marching along 
Mechum Creek. The remainder of the regiment, including 
the artillery, is favorably disposed for immediate and 
aggressive action. Prompt action is essential if the mis- 
sion is to be accomplished. Interference with an attack 
by the 1st Infantry by additional Red troops which may 
be advancing from the direction of E. Landreth is possi- 
ble, but this is a chance which must be taken. Once Red, 
in equal numbers to Blue, has possession of hill 585, it 
will probably be impossible for the 1st Infantry to retake 
it. The lst Battalion is in readiness for an immediate 
attack, with the maximum support by machine guns, 
mortars, and artillery. The 2d Battllion cannot arrive in 
a position to attack successfully for about 45 minutes. 
To await the arrival of the 2d Battalion, and make a 
coordinated attack would probably result in the loss of 
hill 585. The time has arrived for a major decision. Blue 
does not have the advantage of superiority in numbers. 
However, considering the fact that the 1st Infantry has 
the bulk of one battalion already in a defensive position, 
and two others, at or moving into positions from which 
they can attack against the flanks of the Red envelop- 
ments, it may be concluded that combat superiority rests 
temporarily with Blue. An uncoordinated attack is ac- 
cordingly justified by the following conditions : 

Temporary combat superiority. 

Insufficient time for a fully coordinated attack. 

Limited objective. 


‘ 
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PLAN OF ATTACK 


The plan of attack should be simple and should provide 
for the attack being launched at the earliest practicable 
moment. 

The direction of attack assigned the 1st Battalion is 
designed to strike in flank or rear the right Red envelop- 
ing force, assuming that this force will continue its 
advance. If the attack is successful the Ist Battalion will 
be in a position to assume the defensive on the left of 
the 3d Battalion. 

The direction of attack assigned the 2d Battalion is 
designed to strike in flank or rear the left Red enveloping 
force, assuming that this force will continue its advance. 
If the attack is successful the 2d Battalion will be in a 
position to assume the defensive on the right of the 3d 
Battalion, and from hill 568 to cover approaches from 
the south. 

Company D and the Mortar Company, from positions 
in or close to the assembly area, are well disposed to 
support the defense of the 3d Battalion, later to support 
the attack of the Ist Battalion; and still later, if desira- 
ble, to support the attack of the 2d Battalion without 
change of position. These companies are retained in 
general support, rather than being placed in direct sup- 
port of any battalion, because of the greater flexibility 
in their use which will be possible thereby. 

The ist Battalion 2d Field- Artillery is also well dis- 
posed to support the defense, or to support the attack 
of either battalion. 

Company L Ist Infantry was moved to the woods south 
of Cobham in regimental reserve. Here is was suitably 
disposed, as required by eventualities, to: 

Support the defense of the 3d Battalion or to cover 
its withdrawal. 

Assist the attack of the lst Battalion. 

Assist the attack of the 2d Battalion. 

Move in the direction of hill 568 to oppose a hostile 
advance from the south. 








CHAPTER 3 


Map Reading in the Field 


(INFANTRY SCHOOL TEACHING) 





One of the principal uses of a map in the field is in find- 
ing one’s way about the terrain, as on reconnaissance, on 
the march, in the attack, in selecting camp sites and defen- 
sive positions, in identifying important points or localities, 
or in visualizing and interpreting ground forms. In such 
operations the map is used in conjunction with a view of 
some of the terrain represented on the map. As prelimi- 
naries to using a map for such purposes, it is necessary to 
orient the map and to determine one’s position, both on the 
map and on the ground. 


ORIENTING THE MAP 


A map is said to be oriented when every line on the map 
is parallel to its corresponding ground line. As the mag- 
netic meridian (north and south line) is shown on every 
map, a map is oriented when this line pointing north on 
the map is parallel to a ground line which also points north. 
This ground line (magnetic meridian) can be easily found 
when the arrow of a compass points north. On an oriented 
map, all points or localities lie in the same direction, each 
from the other, as the corresponding points on the ground. 
For accurate orientation it is necessary to lay the map on 
the ground or upon a level surface. For approximate orien- 
tation, by observation, the map can be held level in the 
hand. The several methods of orientation, according to the 
information and equipment at hand, are as follows: 
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Orienting the map with a compass.—Place the map on 
a level surface; then place the compass (needle unclamped) 
on the map, and over the magnetic meridian, so that the 
north and south axis of the compass is coincident with, or 
parallel to, the magnetic meridian on the map—the north 
point of compass pointing to magnetic north on the map. 
On the prismatic compass, the north and south axis is indi- 
cated by the etched line on the glass cover. Without dis- 
turbing the compass, rotate the map until the etched line 
coincides with the prolongation of the arrow on the dial of 
the compass. The map is now oriented. 

Parallel line method.—Select two points on the map 
which can be identified on the ground. Draw a line on the 
map between the two points, say X and Y. Stand at X and 
sight carefully along the line XY, turning the map until 
this line is exactly parallel to the corresponding ground 
line. The map is then oriented. 
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FiIGuRE 7.—Orienting the map by inspection. 














Orientation by inspection (Figure 7).—An approximate 
orientation of the map may be secured by selecting any 
ground feature, such as a road, stream, or edge of woods, 
which can be identified on the map. In the absence of such 
well-defined lines, select some distinguishable landmarks 
or ground forms. Shift the map until the features on the 
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map are in the same relative positions as the actual features 
on the ground. The map is now oriented (approximately). 

Orienting the map by watch and sun (Figure 8).—With- 
in the continental limits of the United States the following 
method, correct to within eight degrees, may be used during 
the hours of 6:00 AM to 6:00 PM: Hold the watch hori- 


( SUN 
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FiGuRE 8.—Orienting the map by watch and sun. 


zontally, face up, and point the hour hand at the sun; a line 
from the center of the dial passing halfway between the 
hour hand and 12:00 o’clock will point south. Look along 
this line and pick out some object on the ground which is 
shown on the map. With the eye at the north end of the 
map, turn it until the north-south line points to the object 
on the ground. The map is now oriented. 
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DETERMINING THE OBSERVER’S POSITION 


One of the following methods may be employed in locat- 
ing one’s position on the map: 
By inspection on an oriented map (Figure 9).—Having 
oriented the map, identify on the ground one or more land- 
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FIGURE 9.—Determining observer’s position by inspection. 


marks which can also be identified on the map. Note the 
distance and direction from your position on the ground 
to these landmarks, and then plot your map position by 


eye with reference to them. 
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By intersection on an oriented map (the observer being 
on a known line, such as a road, railroad, stream line, or 
edge of woods) (Figure 10).—Having oriented the map, 
select an object on the ground, preferably at about right 
angles to the known line and some distance away, as A, 
which can be identified on the map. Without disturbing 
the map, lay a ruler, pencil, or some other straight-edged 
object on the map, with one edge against a. Rotate the 
ruler about a until the distant object A is seen in prolonga- 
tion of the line of sight. Now draw a line from a toward 
yourself, prolonging it as necessary until it crosses the 
known line on the map. The point of intersection is the 
observer’s position. 
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Figure 10.—Determining observer’s position by intersection 
on an oriented map. 


Another method is to sight the object A, whose position 
a appears on the map, with the compass, and read the mag- 
netic azimuth. Now, on the map, lay off with the protrac- 
tor the back azimuth of this line through a. Prolong the 
line until it intersects the road. This will be at O, which is 
the observer’s position. 
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To locate one’s position on an oriented map by resection 
(Figure 11).—This method may be employed when the ob- 
server is not on any well-defined line but may be in an open 
field. Having oriented the map, select two visible objects 
of the terrain as A and B whose positions can be identified 
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FIGURE 11.—Determining observer’s position by resection. 


on the map (a and b). Select points so situated that lines 
radiating from observer to objects make a fairly large 
angle at the observer. Now proceed as explained above in 
orientation by intersection, by sighting and drawing in 
first one line and then the other; or, use the compass and 
protractor method for each line. The intersection of the 
two lines on the map is the observer’s position. 
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To locate one’s position on an unoriented map by tracing 
paper (three point resection) (Figure 12).—This method 
is useful when the observer is without a compass on indefi- 
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STEP 2 


FIGURE 12.—Determining observer’s position on an unoriented map 
by three point resection method. 


nite terrain of which only distant prominent features are 
recognizable. Select three visible objects on the terrain such 
as A, B, and C, so distributed that radial lines drawn from 
observer to each point will give good angles of intersection 
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at O. Take a piece of transparent paper and place it on a 
field message book, or other flat surface, and secure it so 
that it cannot move while sighting in the various objects 
on the ground. Stick a pin in the paper at any convenient 
point, to represent the observer’s position. Lay a straight 
edge (a pencil will do) against the pin and sight in suc- 
cession on the three ground points, drawing lines in their 
direction from the pin. Note that map is not used in this 
first operation. Now place the map on a flat surface, lay 
the transparent paper over it. Shift the transparent paper 
until the three radial lines pass through the conventional 
signs a, b, and ¢ on the map, which correspond to the three 
objects on the ground. With the paper in this position 
prick through to the map at the intersection O. This will 
be the observer’s position on the map. The map may now 
be oriented by turning it until any one of the three lines 
from the observer’s position on the map coincides with the 
corresponding line on the ground. 


LOCATING DISTANT OR INACCESSIBLE POINTS 


Having oriented the map and determined his own posi- 
tion, an observer can locate other points or localities of 
importance, that is, locate their position both on the map 
and the ground. There are many features on the ground 
which are not shown on the map and it may become neces- 
sary to show these. Or the observer may wish to locate on 
the map certain enemy works or positions. The methods 
commonly employed to determine the position of any desired 
point with reference to one or more known points are as 
follows: 

By direction and distance.—Being at a known point from 
which the desired point can be seen, measure the azimuth 
of that point with the compass, and plot this azimuth on 
the map with a protractor. Now estimate the distance from 
the known point to the desired point and with the map 
scale lay off this distance along the plotted line on the map. 

This operation can be performed without the use of a 
compass, as follows: Orient the map and place a pin in the 
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position of the known point. Place the edge of a ruler or 
pencil against the pin and sight on the desired point, draw- 
ing a line in its direction. This line will have the proper azi- 
muth, although its value in degrees is unknown. Now 
measure or estimate the distance to the desired point and 
lay it off as described in the preceding paragraph. 

By intersection.—Being at a known point, measure the 
azimuth to the desired point with the compass, and plot the 
direction line with a protractor; or, on an oriented map, 
plot the ray to the desired point as described in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. Now proceed to a second known point, 
orient the map, and in the same manner draw an azimuth 
line or ray to the same desired point. The intersection of 
the two rays will be the map position of the desired point. 
Note that this operation is exactly opposite to that described 
in location by resection. 

By offset—This method is employed for the location of 
points at a short distance to the right or left of the line of 
travel. The position of a point on the route of travel oppo- 
site the unkown point is determined or estimated and the 
location of the unkown plotted. 


FOLLOWING A ROUTE BY DAY OR NIGHT 


A problem that often comes up in the field is that of fol- 
lowing a given route, selected from a map, by day or by 
night. When possible, of course, a route should be along 
usually traveled highways, which are easily identified by 
night as well as by day. Important crossroads, towns, and 
other prominent landmarks on or near the route, can usually 
be identified to serve as checks. If necessary, distances 
between points along the route can be scaled from the map 
and paced or otherwise measured on the ground. The meth- 
od of asking the way as one goes along is also a check, but 
should not be relied upon alone. 

If it is necessary to travel across country, off roads, it is 
best to select from the map well-defined lines, such as 
streams, ridges, and the edges of woods, which lie generally 
in the desired direction. These can usually be identified 
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and followed on the ground by aid of the map. Lacking 
such well-defined lines, the traveler should select from his 
map a number of prominent landmarks, on or near the 
desired route, and readily identified on the ground. It is 
of course desirable for these successive landmarks to be 
within sight of each other. The route is then followed by 
bounds from one landmark to the next. This is usually 
practicable in daylight, but may be very difficult by night. 

For night work, when the landmark method is not feas- 
ible, the route should be deliberately altered so that at least 
the changes of direction will occur at landmarks. Land- 
marks are used either to indicate direction or to locate and 
establish a definite point along the march. They consist of 
such features as roads, ditches, streams, and the like, which 
will guide the march if it is to follow their direction. These 
features need not be visible at a distance, as visibility is 
not their prime characteristic. They can often be followed 
by the sense of touch rather than the sense of sight. Other 
types of landmarks usually consist of peculiarities of the 
sky line, such as hills, lone trees, houses, or gaps in woods. 
It is expected that they can be recognized at a distance and 
the march regulated upon them. Whatever their purpose, 
the landmarks should be unmistakable. Size has little to 
do with their qualification. It is not essential that they be 
the largest thing in sight, but rather that they be disting- 
uishable from everything else in the vicinity. 

It will occasionally be necessary, however, to follow a 
route over broken or densely wooded terrain, or at night 
when there are no well-defined and easily identified land- 
marks. In this case the compass must be used to maintain 
direction. 














CHAPTER 4 
Men of War 
PART I 


THE SLEEPING GENERAL 





He was an irascible fellow, this general, but he had ability, 
and after a slow start was showing it. His troops were 
rough fellows,—handy with an ax, a curse, or the back of 
their hand, and with no great respect for rank as such. The 
war had dragged slowly on and Blue—an appropriate name 
to call them—had had very little success except in this 
theater. Here they were making slow but steady progress 
and were inclined to think well of themselves. And well 
they might, for the fighting had been bitter and victories 
were almost as costly as defeats. But they were pushing 
ahead, nevertheless. 

This day the columns were moving forward along the 
roads. The tough fighting men had the easy swinging stride 
of good marchers. Perhaps they thought of their general. 
A queer duck that fellow—even the newspapers proclaimed 
that—yet after all he had been fairly successful and seemed 
to know what he was doing, or trying to do. 

However, there was no deep abiding affection between 
the troops and the general. It was too early to tell what 
would come from their association. Therefore, all the more 
reason for the general to watch his step. For his path had 
not been too easy and only lately had the civilian clamor 
against him died down. The troops—well, they were wait- 
ing to be shown. 

For the time, careless of pomp and ceremony and without 
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a glittering staff, he lay at his ease alongside the road, his 
head propped against a tree, broad hat over his eyes. 
Apparently he slept. On the road before him the troop 
column swung by, casting curious looks at their recumbent 
chief. Any psychologist could have told him that he was 
losing prestige by the minute. There should be just a little 
pomp and ceremony surrounding a chief, particularly a 
military one. Why this should be so is a long tale, and 
probably only half true. But at least all armies believe and 
follow the rule. 

Perhaps the psychologists are right—sometimes they are 
—for shortly something happened. From the hot and tired 
column a clear voice rang out. 

“There’s the Old Man, sleeping last night’s drunk off.” 

The words startled the General from his reverie, or 
awoke him from his sleep—you may take your choice. He 
raised himself and looked at his hard rough troops, and 
they looked back at him blandly. Their eyes were watchful 
and their minds ready to store any item that would help 
them fill out their picture of this chief. In modern parlance 
he was “on the spot.” 

Can the General let this pass by? Has he been made 
ridiculous? If so, can he do something about it? Shall he 
invoke his military power? What shall he do? 


TEST I 


Place yourself in the General’s position and indicate what 
you would do by checking one of the statements below. 

1. Do nothing. -........... 

2. Call for the unit commander and direct that he find 
the culprit and take proper disciplinary action. -............ 

3. Try to make a joke of the affair by an appropriate 
remark—if you can think of one. ............ 

4. Try immediately to ascertain the culprit and take sum- 
mary action. ............ 
5. Your own solution if differing from any of the above. 
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SITUATION, CONTINUED 


The General called out clearly. 

“You are wrong. I spent the whole night working to 
make it easy for you today. Now it’s my turn to take it 
easy.” 

He then sank back, tipped his hat over his eyes, and 
resumed his nap. 

There was a long, deep laugh from the column. When 
they moved along they chuckled in their rough beards and 
stored the incident in their memory. And a soldier’s mem- 
ory is longer than an elephant’s. 

Perhaps that was the wrong method of handling the 
affair; perhaps the General should not have placed himself 
in such a predicament; perhaps many things. Still it is 
such incidents as this that build up, for good or evil, a 
general’s personality in the minds of the troops. And a 
general—any officer—that somehow doesn’t erect for him- 
self a personality in the soldier’s mind may possess all the 
military virtues but will never make a commander. Soldiers 
do not follow intellects but personalities. 

Was he right or wrong? Well, who are we to disagree 
with the actions of William Tecumseh Sherman? 
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PART II 
A POLITICIAN TAKES TO WAR 


He was a good politician; no doubt of that, but he did 
cater to the lower, and all too frequently, rioting classes. 
Some of his political henchmen stopped at nothing to obtain 
their ends, or rather to attain his ends for him. It was all 
the same. Yet the leader himself was an aristocrat of the 
aristocrats. He was somewhat of a dandy, a good orator— 
perhaps a great one. In the whole metropolis only one was 
considered better, and he was truly great. 

This leader was somewhat of a social light—a great hand 
with the ladies. Yet withal he was a connoisseur of arts, 
the best judge of a cameo of his day, and a writer of sorts. 
As he approached his forties his hair thinned, but his pop- 
ularity with the women—particularly the married ones— 
remained undiminished. He had received great honors from 
his countrymen; what matter if he bought some of them 
and rigged the ballot boxes to obtain the others? He had 
the honors. 

But things were stirring in the country, great things. 
The darling of the ladies, the dandy of the city, could see 
that, for beneath his frail, dilettante exterior was a mind 
of great acumen and adroitness. Furthermore, his pene- 
trating gaze saw that the sword, not the ballot, would decide 
the future. And so he schemed to get an army under his 
control. His political henchmen did their best—and dirtiest ; 
political deals were made with other powerful figures and 
in due time the dandy was posting to the frontier to take 
over an army. 

Picture a rank amateur in the profession of arms, a 
tricky politician, a dabbler in arts, the wittiest at the din- 
ner table, and the darling of the boudoirs, thrusting his 
lean thin-haired head into the grim business of war. Yet 
there is no gainsaying the man had physical and moral 
courage of a high degree, he had shown that in his youth. 
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But his youth was behind him. And in war youth counts 
for much. Furthermore, a commander needs more than 
courage—as many have found to their cost. 

This army that he had filched was composed of tough, 
hard fighting professionals. Their junior leaders were 
able, their discipline was strict, but with all that they had 
a healthy respect for their opponent across the border— 
no, more than that, a downright fear of their terrible fight- 
ing qualities. A fear born of a ferocious war waged not 
so many years before. That fear never was to leave them 
for generations. 

And now this truculent enemy, having recovered from 
his previous defeat, was again stirring and casting eyes 
across the border while the politician, poetaster, art critic 
—great lover—was hastening to secure his army. Little 
did he know that the time would come when the tough army 
he coveted, faced by its old opponents, would cower in tears 
behind its fortifications. 

He has a decision to make. Shall he command this army 
in person or shall he turn it over to a subordinate, mean- 
while using his political guile to erect coalitions and combi- 
nations against the enemy? Or shall he arrange it so that 
a trusted subordinate and a skilled soldier is really in com- 
mand, although to all appearances he is in command. After 
all, even if he could learn to command an army—and this 
does not seem likely for a recruit general well along in 
years—where will that place him? For back in the capital 
is a real soldier, one who has commanded armies since 
youth, a man who has won great victories, who has the con- 
fidence of the troops and the people, and is now in the 
vigorous prime of life. For the time being this successful 
soldier is his friend, his ally in the political chicanery of the 
day. But the time may come when he will be an opponent. 
At present he is a greater national figure than the adroit 
politician. Certainly the politician and social light cannot 
expect thus late in life to develop talents, provided he has 
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them, that will put him on the same footing as this pro- 
fessional in war. What does he expect? Who knows? 

Yet middle-aged, amateur, and all, he has an army, he 
must do something with it, and as he draws near his post 
he realizes that with this army he will get a war and a grim 
one at that. Perhaps the very life of the state will depend 
on the outcome. He is entering a rough world for a dilet- 
tante. 


TEST II 


Place yourself in the amateur soldier’s shoes and indicate 
by checking below what you would do. 

1. Take command of the army, but give the actual com- 
mand to a subordinate, as the German, von Moltke, com- 
manded for his king in 1871. ............ 

2. Give the command to a trusted subordinate, and use 
your political guile to form coalitions against, or to sepa- 
rate your enemies. -........... 

3. Take command of the army. ............ 

4. Retire to a villa and spend the remaining years in 
developing artistic and literary skill. (Our politician has 
shown real talent in that line.) —.......... 

5. Your own solution if differing from any of the above. 
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SITUATION, CONTINUED 


The politician took direct command of the army and 
began to make preparations for the war that was coming 
apace. The army girded itself for combat. Across the bor- 
der the enemy started to move; his spies stole out and 
covered the doings of the new commander, while small units 
percolated across the frontier. This enemy not only could 
fight but had a reputation for craftiness and deceit. 

For the moment assume that you are opposing the poli- 
tician. You are in command of the terrible fighters that 
his troops dread. You also must make an estimate of your 
opponent. It is difficult to give a complete estimate in a 
few words, but on two things you surely would have formed 
an opinion. Review the character and career of your op- 
ponent and then read the statements below. Check which 
in your judgment is correct. 


TEST III 


The movements of the political general will be: 

1. Characterized by slowness. ............ 

2. Characterized by great speed. —.......... 

3. Characterized by caution. ............ 

4. Characterized by great daring. ............ 

5. Faltering and indecisive. ............ 

Again let us swing back to our position as a neutral ob- 
server. What would you say of the new general’s chance 
of victory? Remember that his force is vastly outnumbered 
and inferior as individual fighters. However, they have a 
discipline superior to their opponents, but at the same time 
they have a deadly fear of them. Perhaps one of these 
qualities cancels out the other. No one will know until the 
fighting comes, and then it will be too late. What is your 
answer to this question? 


TEST IV 


In fighting an enemy force twice his size the new general 
will lose. 
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SITUATION, CONTINUED 


The new general moved his force boldly and rapidly to 
battle. His boldness almost verged on rashness but it must 
be admitted that his speed was astounding. Certainly the 
troops could march, but with him they performed prodigies. 
Before the enemy knew it, he was upon them. They tried 
to delay him with parleys, but seeing through their subter- 
fuges—the political game has its advantages—he struck 
hard. It was a short and furious campaign but he won com- 
pletely. 

Then like a living flame he traveled up and down the 
land subduing the country. But somehow it never would 
remain subdued. Again and again rebellion broke out only 
to be crushed with an iron hand. He took grave risks, 
dared greatly, lived dangerously. Often his troops were 
surprised but somehow they fought their way clear. It was 
not unusual for this commander to rush into the forefront 
of battle and lead his men in person when the situation 
was dark. Once when fear of the terrible enemy and over- 
whelming odds held the troops weeping behind their en- 
trenchments he addressed them in scorn—his political 
training must have stood him in good stead here—and so 
aroused them that tight-lipped and silent they went forth 
to battle outnumbered better than two to one. There, silent- 
ly, with no regard for self, they fought with a cold, des- 
perate ferocity that nothing could withstand. They won. 

Years were spent in this work; the general was growing 
older. The half century mark was about to arrive. Yet 
still the speed of his movements was amazing; still he took 
desperate chances. Often only a hair separated him from 
annihilation. Perhaps, as has been remarked by some com- 
mentators, he was never a tactician, only a masterly ad- 
ministrator. Be that as it may, in the end the backward 
country was pacified. He raised several divisions from 
amongst them, but though sturdy fighting men, it was 
doubtful if they had the disciplined steadiness, the worth 
of his own national troops. 

He had a breathing space, and at last he had his army. 
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But it was high time that he did for affairs in the mother 
country had gone against him. By intrigue and plot the 
entire country was organized to combat him. He was on 
the verge of being proclaimed a rebel. His friend of other 
days, the brilliant general, had turned against him and was 
heading the mighty forces of the state. 

The politician tried to bargain, to temporize. Why not? 
He had passed the age of fifty and must have been tired 
from his years of campaigning and living in the field. Strip 
his trappings of rank from him and we would find a 
scrawny, bald-headed, oldish man. Moreover, to go against 
the best general of the age, who would lead drilled and dis- 
ciplined troops, was different—far, far different—from 
fighting border wars. But his schemes and diplomacy failed ; 
nothing availed. It was war. 

So be it, he must have thought to himself, for out from 
the border marches came the erstwhile dilettante on the 
wings of the wind. His moves were like lightning. The 
capital fell to him in one stroke, whole provinces were 
scooped up in his stride; battles fierce and sanguinary were 
won. He darted and swooped hither and yon. But he had 
not met the famous professional who with calm strategical 
judgment was massing a great army and at the same time 
slowly isolating the rebel and his supporters. The rebel’s 
success was flashy but he was steadily being strangled to 
death. Meanwhile, some of his best generals had deserted 
to the enemy. However, the troops were loyal. But some- 
thing had to be done—and something was. 

With breath-taking recklessness he ran the enemy block- 
ade with his whole army and for the first time faced the 
brilliant professional general of the state. By his action the 
rebel cut himself off from his base. With a much smaller 
army he opposed the best general and one of the finest 
armies in the world. A dramatic situation that, though a 
desperate one. 
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There is something that thrills the soldier in the rebel’s 
exhibition of courage and audacity. It has an appeal that 
hardly can be resisted. And yet it is by taking advantage 
of such enemy recklessness that the greatest victories are 
won. (It was Napoleon’s rashness in invading Russia that 
led to his ruin.) It is a problem this, that faces us, and so 
we put it: 


TEST V 


The professional wins. 
ere 


The clash of battle came; the professional had a good 
scheme of maneuver, but the rebel won. Truly he may have 
been all that was said of him by some of his contempo- 
raries, but the one factor that all had overlooked was that 
he was a magnificent leader of fighting men. From this 
battle he moved on with the same breath-taking speed, the 
same audacity, to make himself dictator of the known 
world. His name was Caius Julius Caesar. 

The moral of this tale, if there is any, is that anything 
can happen in war and usually does. Furthermore, do not 
be too sure of the contemporary opinion of a man. Form 
your own—if you can. 
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PART III 
THE PLAN MAKER 


With the precision of an intricate piece of clockwork the 
great Army was moving into position. Far on the right 
wing two flank corps were carrying out their assigned 
tasks, curving around to the enemy right rear like a gigan- 
tic sickle. The whole affair had been beautifully planned 
and smoothly executed. It had the exquisite delicacy of any 
great work of art. Late in the evening the commander in 
chief finished with all his orders and plans. For days he 
had worked at tremendous speed and accomplished a pro- 
digious task. All the strings of this great enterprise were 
in his hands. Tomorrow the main attack would come here 
like a thunderclap, and when the enemy had been pushed 
back in disorder the two flanking corps would fall on his 
flank and rear. All that remained was to occupy the heights 
here, and tomorrow strike the main blow. Yes indeed, he 
must have thought, it is pretty. 

Tne infantry was taking position on the great hill mass, 
and the artillery would soon arrive. One can imagine him 
leaning back as the pen work was finished, yawning, and 
stretching as he thought of his bed. He would need his 
strength and alertness tomorrow. 

Outside the rain was falling monotonously and the shuf- 
fling, splashing, noise of bodies of men moving in the dark 
could be heard. Mentally he must have ticked off various 
items in his mind—that mind that never seemed to miss an 
item. Yes, he had checked everything; all was finished; all 
was well. 

But there was something cat-like about this general. He 
had to be on the prowl. So instead of retiring to be fresh 
for the morrow he must go outside. Not that he had any 
intention of checking on his men. All that had been ar- 
ranged. He must walk. 

The general’s nocturnal stroll brought him to the edge of 
the heights. Up the precipitous slopes of the huge hill which 
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in the morning was to form the front of the line, the artil- 
lery was toiling in the darkness to bring the guns into 
position. The lanterns bobbed about and the men growled 
and cursed at the one who had ever conceived such a task. 
It was impossible. This the general heard as he moved 
down the slope. He said nothing. Finally the babble of 
voices rose to a veritable crescendo and he noted that one 
huge piece of ordnance had stuck solidly and could not be 
extricated. His near-sighted, yet quick eyes saw it all. 
Instead of taking the road, the whole of the artillery had 
tried to move up a narrow ravine which had been mistaken 
for a road. When the ravine narrowed the hub caps of the 
first piece had struck against the rocky sides and tightly 
wedged the piece into place. Two hundred pieces of ord- 
nance were so jammed in the narrow ravine that they 
could not go forward or back. There was no room to turn. 
Yet this artillery was to be used first in the attack and 
behind it was the other artillery of the army. 

Now all the fine-spun tactical schemes which seemed so 
perfect a few minutes before were going awry. It was 
worse than throwing a beautiful scheme of maneuver 
askew—a new web can always be spun—for this error 
might lead to a disastrous defeat. Remember that the two 
far flung flank corps lacking a complete victory here would 
be in a bad way. 

Strangely the army chief of artillery was not present. 
Yet something must be done. True the general could root 
out the artillery chief and put him to work; he could also 
berate the ranking officer with the column for taking the 
wrong route; he could direct what should be done; or he, 
personally, could take on the task of extricating the huge 
artillery train. This last would mean widening the ravine 
—really a subaltern’s job and not one for the commander in 
chief of hundreds of thousands of men. Also he should be 
getting his sleep in preparation for his great task tomor- 
row. After all, a commander who tries to do everything 
soon becomes so entangled in the jungle of work that he 
cannot see beyond the trees. A great chieftain needs hori- 
zons. Or, again, the commander could do any combination 
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of these things. And so we come to the test. What would 
you do under these conditions? Check your action below. 


TEST VI 


1. Send for the artillery commander and set him to work 
extricating the artillery. —.......... 

2. Issue orders to the senior officer of the column to ex- 
tricate the artillery and remain to see that it was done. ........ 

3. The same as 2 above except that a staff officer would 
be left to oversee the work while the general rested. ............ 

4. Yourself organize the working parties, tell them what 
to do and endeavor to extricate the artillery. —.......... 

5. The same as 4 above except that the general would 
actually lend a hand physically for the working parties. 


6. Your own solution if differing from any above. 
SITUATION, CONTINUED 


Logic, plaif and cold, indicates that a general of a huge 
army should not tie himself up with a small job on the eve 
of a gigantic battle. With an experienced and efficient 
army, which this one was, no commander in chief should 
need to take on himself the job of extricating the jammed 
artillery. But this general thought differently. He organized 
the tired sleep-drunk men and put them to work cracking 
the rocky walls. He, himself, held a light so that the men 
could see to work; nor did he leave until the way was clear. 
On the face of it that appears senseless, illogical. What are 
staffs for? 

But hold a minute! Logic is not everything, and when 
dealing with soldiers it often leads commanders astray. 
Because soldiers are not theorems, factors, equations, or 
pawns, always to be juggled by a logical mind. They are 
humans—a far, far different thing. These bone-tired sol- 
diers saw their commander in chief not only directing their 
work but actually helping by holding a light for them to 
see. It was an inspiration to the exhausted gunners. An 
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officer present said he would never forget the expression on 
the faces of the soldiers. This commander was showing 
leadership of a high caliber. These soldiers would never 
forget this scene and the tale would travel far. He accom- 
plished his immediate result; the jam was cleared. But 
every act of leadership has two effects: first, it helps to 
accomplish a desired task, and then it leaves a residue in 
the minds of the followers which, added to from time to 
time, gradually builds up into a feeling of implicit confi- 
dence in the commander. 

Many times before this commander had done such things. 
He was known, admired, and loved throughout the army 
for such acts. But this time has he overstepped the bounds? 
Generals must sleep, particularly before great battles. For 
in the battle they must oversee the working of their plans. 
Yet what will decide this battle, the general’s beautiful 
plan, or plain hard fighting by inspired soldiery? If the 
latter then no general can neglect an occasion to inspire his 
troops even if he loses some needed sleep. Let us see what 
did happen. 

The next day the great plan so carefully evolved entered 
its last stages. And then things—strange things—began to 
happen. True, the enemy to the front was easily defeated, 
but what the general did not know was that he had not de- 
feated the enemy main army. On the contrary, this main 
army struck his far-flung turning wing. So, while the 
general did not realize it, he was fighting two independent 
battles at once instead of one. But, worse than that, one 
of his flank corps was not engaged in either battle but was 
calmly taking its ease between the two fights. Right now 
we cannot give the general much credit for his plan. All 
that was left of his fine-spun scheme was one lone body of 
27,000 men in its right position facing 55,000 men—the 
enemy main body composed of some of the finest troops in 
the world. 

There was no chance for this corps to do any fancy 
maneuvering. There was no chance for help. They had to 
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take the full weight of the enemy main blow. Strategy, tac- 
tics—what have you—will not pull this battle out of the 
fire now. It is too late. 

But there is one factor too often neglected in the study 
of war. That is leadership. These men had not only a com- 
mander in chief but a great leader. They had witnessed 
many examples of leadership such as occurred when the 
artillery column jammed. They admired and loved their 
chief. They were fighting for him and not for a mere name. 
In their hands was the fate of the campaign. And so ail day 
long they held their position against powerful assaults, and 
as the afternoon sun threw long rays they actually attacked 
driving their former assailants from the field and into the 
arms of their commander in chief who was coming up fast. 
It was a debacle. 

Now what won this great victory; the beautiful scheme 
of maneuver which broke down in its final stages, or the 
tough fighting of one lone corps? And what makes tough 
fighting soldiers—intellectual schemes of maneuver or 
leadership. You may answer that as you please. But it 
might be wise to ponder a bit about the action of the general 
in chief and the jammed artillery column. There may be 
something in such actions that deserve serious study—at 
least as much study as a plan of campaign. 

The battle—oh, that was Jena-Auerstadt and the com- 
mander in chief was Napoleon. 




















CHAPTER 5 


Program Planning for National Guard 
Armory Training 
(AN INFANTRY SCHOOL STUDY) 





The purpose of this chapter is to show how to construct 
a company training program that will provide progressive 
training for all members of a National Guard Company 
during the armory training period. We will analyze various 
factors which affect this training and describe the essential 
steps in the preparation of such a program. 

The training mission for the National Guard, as laid 
down by TR 10-5, is to (1) maintain every National Guard 
unit in condition to function effectively, at existing strength 
and without further training, when employed in minor 
emergences by the State or Federal authorities; (2) pro- 
vide a sufficiently trained force, capable of rapid expansion 
to war strength, which, with the minimum delay, can be 
employed in time of war as an effective component of the 
Army of the United States. In order to carry out the pro- 
visions of this mission, training directives for the National 
Guard state, in general: that the training year begins at 
the close of the field training period; that there will be 
forty-eight periods for armory training; that training will 
be conducted in accordance with War Department direc- 
tives, Training Regulations and Basic Field Manuals, in- 
structions issued by the Chief of the National Guard 
Bureau, State Adjutant General and higher National Guard 
commanders. So many subjects are covered in these direc- 
tives that company commanders are frequently confused 
with the mass of general instructions. They contain very 
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few instructions as to the method of planning the details 
of the training. Armory training is usually discussed from 
a broad viewpoint and an organization commander may be 
at a loss as to how to plan the training of his organization 
and how to make it progressive. The basic training prob- 
lem is how to take forty-eight drill periods totaling seventy- 
two hours’ training time and, regardless of unavoidable 
training losses, produce a reasonably trained unit. 

The keynote of successful training is careful planning, 
and the “how” of our problem should be answered by our 
plans. Higher National Guard commanders make a thorough 
study of training problems and issue general instructions as 
to subjects to be taught and methods to be followed. But 
the company commanders are responsible for the detailed 
plans—the “how”—for the training of their organization. 
The company commander knows what his problem is as a 
result of a careful estimate of the training situation. This 
estimate is essential and is the first step in any training 
situation. It takes into consideration instructions from 
higher authority, training mission, climate, armory facili- 
ties, present state of proficiency, time available, expected 
annual turnover, normal attendance, instructor material 
avaliable and any other local conditions affecting training. 
In many cases, on account of long familiarity with his or- 
ganization, the commander will find his ideas on training 
quickly crystallizing into a definite pattern as a result of 
his training estimate. 

In making this estimate, the organization commander 
will find that there are many factors over which he has no 
control and which must be accepted without change. Among 
these are directives from higher authority, time available, 
armory facilities and the like. Other factors affecting 
training are of such nature as to permit a variety of solu- 
tions, particularly as to the method to be employed. These 
will challenge his initiative and resourcefulness. One promi- 
nent factor to be considered is the fact that the enlisted 
personnel have various lengths of service and consequently 
are in various stages of proficiency. A study of these 
various lengths of service will probably reveal that the men 
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in any one grade, such as corporal, have approximately the 
same length of service and have received relatively the same 
amount of training. During an average year a National 
Guard company will have an annual personnel turnover of 
from twenty to forty per cent. This turnover is greatest 
in the grade of private, somewhat less in the grade of cor- 
poral, and much less in the grade of sergeant; and is, per- 
haps, the most serious detriment to progressive training. 
Another point to be considered is the difficulty, if not the 
impossibility, of making a recruit proficient in all subjects 
in one armory training period of forty-eight drills. National 
Guard armory training is, to a large extent, company train- 
ing. The efficiency of the higher units, in a great measure, 
depends upon the efficiency of the companies. Consequently, 
to disregard the factors just mentioned and prepare a 
program which calls for all the members of the company 
to cover the same subjects simultaneously would result, on 
the one hand, in monotonous repetition by many men who 
have had considerable service; and, on the other hand, 
would allow insufficient time to train properly recruits and 
others who have had but limited service. Again, to subject 
the older men of the organization to a repetition of subjects 
in which they are proficient is scarcely conducive to high 
morale and is a waste of valuable training time. Such 
training is not progressive and consequently violates a 
fundamental principle of training management. It naturally 
follows then, that a system should be adopted which over- 
comes these obstacles. 


THE GROUP SYSTEM OF TRAINING 


In an attempt to solve this problem let us divide the com- 
pany into a convenient number of training groups. The 
grades of private, private first class, corporal, and sergeant 
will, in general, cover the natural separation of the enlisted 
men into groups corresponding to their state of training. 
Let us then subdivide the “Private” group into “Recruits” 
and “Privates”—the recruits, generally, being those men 
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of less than three months’ service. Now we have listed for 
training purposes the following groups: 


Recruit Group 

Private Group 

Private First Class Group 
Corporal Group 

Sergeant Group 


In a normal company, after a man has satisfactorily com- 
pleted the subjects of the “Sergeant” group, he should be 
qualified as an instructor. In many organizations it may 
be desirable to eliminate this training group, so as to 
utilize the men qualified in that group as instructors for 
other groups. In this case the subjects to be allotted to the 
“Sergeant” group could be covered in noncommissioned 
officers’ school. 

Although we have used five groups in order to illustrate 
the principles of group training, this number is not manda- 
tory and local conditions will determine the most suitable 
number. Often the number of training groups will depend 
on the number of qualified instructors. In selecting’ instruc- 
tors the company commander must realize that a man may 
have a complete knowledge of the subject and still be unable 
to teach. Teaching—an art in itself—requires a very 
definite technique and skill. The lack of sufficient compe- 
tent instructors will usually necessitate keeping the num- 
ber of groups to the minimum. 

A tentative assignment of men to training groups, 
based on the company commander’s knowledge of his men, 
should be made prior to the beginning of the armory train- 
ing period. This tentative assignment is based on the ability 
and state of training of the individuals. In case of doubt 
where to place certain men, tests can be given on the first 
drill night to determine their proper assignments. As the 
training season progresses, necessary readjustments can 
be made. We do not mean to imply that because a man is 
in the grade of private he must necessarily be placed in 
the “Recruit” or “Private” training groups. On the con- 
trary, men should be grouped according to their state of 
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training, and without regard to their grade. To illustrate 
this division it is quite possible that all corporals will not 
be equally proficient. With eight corporals in a unit, it 
might happen that one or two will be far enough advanced 
to warrant their being placed in the “Sergeant” group; 
while similarly, one or two may have been appointed 
recently and may still be receiving instruction in those sub- 
jects to be assigned to the “Private First Class” group. 

When the company commander has decided upon the 
number of training groups best suited to his organization 
and, while so doing, has considered tentatively the subjects 
he intends to allot to each group, he is then ready to pre- 
pare his training program. 


PREPARATION OF A PROGRAM 


This discussion is limited to the preparation of a rifle 
company program; however, the preparation of a program 
for a machine-gun company, service company, or headquar- 
ters company would follow the same procedure. 

To assist in preparing such a program a form “Training 
Program, Armory Training, National Guard Rifle Com- 
pany” has been placed in the map pocket in the back of this 
book. The form provides spaces for forty-eight drill 
periods; for entering training losses; for listing the sub- 
jects to be covered in each training group; for assigning 
hours to each subject; for allotting those hours to drill 
periods and for dividing the armory training period into 
phases. The details of these steps are covered in the para- 
graphs that follow. 

To secure the maximum benefit from this discussion, it 
is suggested that you take the form and make the required 
entries as we describe the steps in preparing the company 
program. 

Having decided upon the number of training groups—in 
this case five—and entering them on the form, the first 
item to be considered is that of “Training Losses”; because 
it is only by subtracting these from the allotted forty-eight 
drill periods that we obtain the net number of periods 


* 
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available for company training. These losses, as far as 
possible, should be anticipated and listed on the form under 
“Training Losses’. Examples are parades, reviews, in- 
spections, patriotic functions, or any other periods which 
are not available to the company commander for training 
purposes. The dates on which they occur should be indi- 
cated on the training program by cancellation of the period 
by a cross, or some similar sign. An example would be the 
Armistice Day Parade. Determining that this parade will 
take the place of the eleventh drill, we draw a red line in 
the column for this drill period—to indicate that no in- 
struction will be given. Complete this process for all such 
periods, and we will be able to determine, by elimination, 
the total number of drill periods which will be available for 
instruction. 

The next step is the assignment of subjects to each of 
the five training groups. The organization commander 
should prepare a list of the subjects to be covered, including 
those definitely prescribed in the training program of the 
next higher commander as well as other subjects suitable 
for his unit. 

Such a list might well include the following: 


School of Soldier Without Arms 
Military Courtesy and Customs of the Service 
Army Regulations 
Articles of War 
Uniform Regulations 
Hygiene and Sanitation 
Manual of Arms 
The Infantry Pack 
Close Order Drill 
The Rifle Squad 
The Rifle Section 
The Rifle Platoon 
The Rifle Company 
Display of Equipment and Tent Drill 
Rifle Marksmanship 
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Interior Guard Duty 
Duties of Privates 
Duties of Corporals 
Duties of Sergeants 

Extended Order Drill 
The Rifle Squad 
The Rifle Section 
The Rifle Platoon 

Hand Grenades 

Bayonet 

First Aid 

Scouting and Patrolling 

Auto Rifle 

Defense Against Chemical Warfare 

Combat Principles 
The Rifle Squad 
The Rifle Section 
The Rifle Platoon 
The Rifle Company 

Musketry 

Physical Drill (Leader) 

Defense Against Aircraft 

Riot Duty 


The subjects listed above are offered merely as a sug- 
gestion. Local requirements and State policies may require 
the substitution of other subjects. The preparation of this 
list will not only help in making definite assignments of 
subjects to groups but it will also serve as a means for 
checking to insure that all essential subjects are included in 
the program. In assigning subjects to training groups, the 
unit commander will select those most in keeping with the 
training experience of that group. For example, it is evi- 
dent that the subject “Manual of Arms” should be allotted 
to the Recruit Training Group, and that the most elemen- 
tary subjects should be assigned to the “Recruit” group and 
the most advanced to the “Sergeant” group. 

The next step is the division of the training program into 
“phases”. To secure progressive training it is essential 
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that the program provide for testing all men, in each train- 
ing group, at the end of fixed periods, to determine their 
qualifications for advancement to the next higher training 
group. These periods we have called “phases”. A phase 
consists of the number of drill periods necessary to com- 
plete satisfactorily the instruction in all subjects assigned 
to a training group. On the training program form, the 
entire armory training period has been divided into four 
phases, but local conditions and circumstances may dictate 
that only three phases be used, or in an exceptional case, 
only two. The selection of four phases was made merely 
to demonstrate the method involved. The number of weeks 
in each phase will not necessarily be the same owing to the 
fact that some phases will have more training losses than 
others. But it must be remembered that all successive 
phases are identical with the first phase in the number of 
instructional periods and in the subjects taught in each 
group. 

Since it is our purpose to complete the instruction of all 
groups simultaneously, subjects must be so assigned to 
each training group and hours must be so allotted to each 
subject that the same number of hours of instruction will 
be provided for each group. By using experience as a basis, 
an estimate can be made of the number of hours required 
to train the average man in each subject. From this esti- 
mate a tentative allotment of hours to each subject can be 
made. The number of hours’ instruction within each group 
may be made exactly the same by an adjustment in the 
assignment of subjects to groups or in the allotment of 
hours to subjects. Obviously there are certain subjects that 
might logically be placed in more than one group. Like- 
wise it will often be immaterial as to whether “n’” hours 
or “n plus 1” hours are estimated to be required to enable 
an average man to become proficient in a particular sub- 
ject. 

When you have completed the subdivision of the company 
into training groups, the assignment of subjects to these 
groups, and the allotment of hours to each subject, you 
have determined the period of time required for instruction 
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during the first phase. Since the remaining phases are 
identical with the first phase, the program is now ready to 
be checked. 

The final step is to make sure that the total number of 
hours allotted to each subject is apportioned to one or more 
drill periods. A check should be made to see that the total 
time available for each drill period is completely utilized, 
but not exceeded; and also that the total number of hours 
allotted to each subject has been accounted for. 

In assigning subjects to drill periods within each train- 
ing group, it should be remembered that variety stimulates 
interest and prevents monotony. Periods of as little as 
fifteen minutes are used to good advantage in subjects such 
as Military Courtesy and Customs of the Service, Interior 
Guard Duty, First Aid, Hygiene and Sanitation, and 
Hand Grenades. Such short periods require careful plan- 
ning and thorough preparation on the part of the instruc- 
tors concerned. Other subjects by their very nature require 
longer periods; as for example, Close and Extended Order 
Drill, Bayonet Training, and Scouting and Patrolling. A 
subject, such as Rifle Marksmanship, requiring the use of 
additional equipment should be allotted a full hour. It is 
desirable that instruction in any subject, once begun, should 
be carried to completion on successive drill nights. How- 
ever, we emphasize that there must be a variation in the 
subjects assigned to drill nights. If tiresome, the lesson 
loses its meaning, the soldier is bored, the instructor is 
defeated, and an armory drill period is wasted. Beware the 
anesthesia of monotony. 

The last drill period of each training phase should be set 
aside for testing all men in each group, in all subjects within 
that group. Men who receive a rating of satisfactory are 
advanced to the next higher group; those who fail remain 
in the group and repeat the training. Men coming up from 
the lower groups are combined with those remaining in the 
group and comprise the new group for the next phase of 
training. Recruits coming in during the year join the first 
training group. 

Weekly training schedules are made out by the company 
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commander for each training group. The schedule, usually 
in tabular form, contains specific instructions, including 
text references when desirable, for each drill period. It 
specifies what the group does, when and where it does it, 
the equipment required, and the names of the instructors 
in charge. No additional information is required. 

It is realized that the system outlined here is not a cure- 
all for the problem of armory training, but it is believed to 
be an improvement over systems now in use by many or- 
ganizations. It provides for the progressive training of 
members of a company—something that is frequently neg- 
lected. It effects a decrease in administrative paper work 
for the company commander, as no other training program, 
progress charts, graphs and the like are required. It meets 
the training needs of the organization by taking into con- 
sideration the actual training status of the company. With 
good instruction it produces a company composed of per- 
sonnel who have been progressively trained and definitely 
qualified in all the subjects listed within the training groups. 














CHAPTER 6 


Small Infantry Problems 


(INFANTRY SCHOOL TEACHING) 





PROBLEM 1 
INFANTRY RIFLE SQUAD—TACTICAL WALK 


This problem can be used as a guide for the conduct of 
squad tactical walks. It consists of five situations involving 
a rifle squad. They are given in general outline in order 
that they may be adapted to any terrain available, or they 
may be used on a sand table. After the requirement for 
each situation, there follows a list of points for discussion. 
These are designed to aid instructors in stressing what 
are considered to be the important elements in that par- 
ticular situation. 

The group undergoing instruction should be conducted 
to the points on the terrain selected by the instructor to 
illustrate the situations. The situations and requirements 
may be stated orally or mimeograph copies may be pre- 
pared and issued to each student. Locations and directions 
should be pointed out by reference to visible terrain fea- 
tures. It is recommended that a demonstration squad be 
trained in advance to show the actual location on the 
ground of each member of the squad described in the situa- 
tion, as this aids the students to visualize the true situation. 
When the requirement calls for actions and orders, a squad 
may be formed from the group undergoing instruction and 
a squad leader designated from among the students. This 
squad should then be required to execute the orders of its 
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leader, who will conduct himself and the squad as he would 
were the situation real. At the conclusion of the squad’s 
execution of the requirement, a critique should be conduc- 
ted by the instructor. 


GENERAL NOTES FOR INSTRUCTORS 


1. The success of a tactical walk depends on the ability 
of the instructor to portray the situation in such a manner 
that the students will react as though the situation were 
real. 

2. In most situations the instructor should emphasize 
that it is the combination of the three elements: MORALE 
—FIRE—MOVEMENT that enables the squad to function 
as an efficient combat team. 

3. Instructors should stress the point that movement is 
made to obtain positions from which the weapons in the 
squad may be utilized to maximum advantage. 

4. Instructors should require students to make a rapid 
estimate of the situation before coming to their decisions. 
Special stress should be placed on the necessity for the 
student to evaluate the terrain in each situation. This will 
be slow work at first, but will bring excellent results ulti- 
mately. 

5. Students should be required to give their orders as 
though they were actually giving them to a squad. Orders 
should include the following information in the sequence as 
shown: 

a. All essential facts about the enemy. 

b. Such information of friendly troops as is necessary 
to their intelligent action. 

c. The plan. 

d. What each man is going to do. 

e. Where the leader is going to be. 


FIRST SITUATION.—The battalion to which you belong 
is marching along this road towards ...............................- to 
»vertake and force combat on the retreating enemy. Your 
company composes the advance guard, your platoon the 
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advance party, and your squad is the second squad of the 
leading section in the advance party. The first squad is the 
point. At this time the advance party has just begun its 
hourly halt. The section leader approaches and gives you, 
the squad leader, the following oral order: 

“Reports have been received that small detachments of 
the enemy have been seen to the -...........-222222.2-.2-2220-------s 

“We resume the march in ten minutes. 

a kf (Select 
a terrain feature to the flank toward which the enemy has 
been reported.) 

“Observe from that point. In case no enemy activity is 
discovered join the support when it passes, and rejoin the 
advance party at the first opportunity. 

“Any questions? 

“Move out.” 


REQUIREMENT .—Your actions and orders at this time. 


POINTS FOR DISCUSSION.—a. The mission of a flank 
patrol is to reconnoiter dangerous places along the route 
of march such as woods or hills, in order to quickly dis- 
cover the enemy on or near the route of march, and to 
guard the troops from surprise by hostile small arms fire. 

b. The formation of a flank patrol should provide mutual 
protection and permit at least one man to get away if the 
patrol is defeated. The formation must also provide for 
effective control by the leader, and be such as to enable the 
patrol to fire quickly to the front or to either flank. 

c. The positions of the scouts, squad leader, and second- 
in-command. 


NOTE 


Before starting the next situation, explain to 
the group that enemy riflemen will be represented 
by “E” targets and white flags. Red flags will 
denote enemy machine guns, one flag denoting one 
machine gun firing. Set out on the terrain two 
groups of targets; one group consisting of three 
or four “E” targets and a white flag representing 
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a patrol at a range of about 250 yards. The other 
group consists of about 20 “E” targets in section 
column representing a hostile section at a range 
of about 500 yards from the leading man of the 
patrol. 


SECOND SITUATION.—Your squad which was sent 
out as a flank patrol in the previous situation has reached 
this location. The leading man of the patrol has reached 
this point. From a short distance in front the leading man 
suddenly sees the two groups of targets, which represent 
enemy detachments retreating. 


REQUIREMENT.—Your actions and orders as leader of 
the patrol during the next few minutes. 


POINTS FOR DISCUSSION.—a. Necessity for leading 
man observing the terrain before advancing. 

b. The method used to open fire in this situation. Do the 
scouts and the squad leader realize the opportunity that 
exists for inflicting heavy casualties on the hostile section 
while in close formation? 

c. Necessity for simple fire orders. 

d. Necessity for building up firing line promptly. 


NOTE 


For the next situation flags should be set at a 
suitable location to represent one squad of hostile 
riflemen and one hostile machine gun. 


THIRD SITUATION.—Let us leave the flank patrol and 
study the actions of the point. As the point reaches this 
location it receives fire from ............................. 7 eiceaeaca The 
leading man of the point has become a casualty. You are 
the squad leader. 


REQUIREMENT.—Your actions and orders at this time. 


POINTS FOR DISCUSSION.—«. Necessity for prompt, 
aggressive action by the point. 
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b. Selection of firing positions. 
c. Position of squad leader and second-in-command. 
d. Necessity for simple fire orders. 


FOURTH SITUATION.—Select a point where the lead- 
ing squad of the advance party would logically be at this 
time. The situation is the same as described in the preced- 
ing situation. You are the squad leader of the leading squad 
of the advance party and are at this point with your squad. 
You have heard the firing and have seen the point deploy. 
Your section leader signals you to bring your squad for- 
ward. 


REQUIREMENT .—Your actions and orders at this time. 


POINT FOR DISCUSSION.—Use made of cover and 
concealment in advancing the squad. 


FIFTH SITUATION.—You have brought your squad 
forward to this position when the section leader joins you 
and gives you the following oral order: 

“The point has been pinned to the ground up there 
(pointing) by fire from what appears to be a hostile ma- 
chine gun and a small group of hostile riflemen on the left 
(right) side of the road about ............ yards to the front. 
Move your squad rapidly around to the left (right) and 
drive out the hostile resistance. 

“TI will be with the point. 

“Any questions?” 


REQUIREMENT.—Your actions and orders at this time. 


POINTS FOR DISCUSSION.—a. Necessity for prompt 
action by the squad leader. 

b. The formation should provide for protection to the 
front and flanks; for effective control by the squad leader, 
and for prompt entry of the squad into action. Ability of 
the squad leader to control the direction of advance of his 
squad is especially important. 


5. 
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PROBLEM 2 
RIFLE SQUAD—POINT OF ADVANCE GUARD 


SITUATION.—«. A rifle section acting as the advance 
party of an advance guard is marching east (see Figure 
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FIGuRE 13.—Point of Advance Guard. 


13). It is expecting to encounter enemy delaying detach- 
ments. The advance party is preceded by a point of one 
squad and connecting files. One rifleman abreast of the ad- 
vance party is moving through the Bois des Tanks as a left 
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flank patrol. The advance party commander is at the head 
of the advance party. 

b. As the point clears the crest of Cook Ridge a sudden 
burst of small-arms fire (rifle and automatic) from the 
direction of knolls A and B results in several casualties in 
the advance party which quickly deploys in a shallow ditch 
on the southern edge of the road and opens fire in the 
direction of the enemy. 

c. The point commander upon hearing the firing quickly 
returns to the crest of Cook Ridge and sees the advance 
party deployed and firing toward the south. The support 
cannot be seen. 


REQUIREMENT .—Action taken by the corporal com- 
manding the point. 
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A SOLUTION.—The corporal stations two men near the 
southeastern edge of the Bois des Tanks to observe to the 
front and delay any enemy advancing from that direction. 
He then leads the remainder of his squad under cover to a 
point on Cook Ridge due east of knoll B and opens fire on 
the enemy. 


DISCUSSION.—The corporal completely disregarded any 
temptation he might have had of adhering to any “maxim” 
that the point “never leaves the road.” Certainly he should 
not continue the march; neither should he abandon his 
mission of protecting to the front. He could see that the 
advance party commander would probably be unable to get 
a message or a signal to him. The action taken would help 
silence the hostile detachment, permit the advance party to 
advance and assist in either capturing or driving off the 
enemy. A sound conception of the mission of the next higher 
unit enables a subordinate commander to act wisely in the 
absence of instructions. True teamwork should result 
from this knowledge. 


PROBLEM 3 
RIFLE SECTION—ADVANCE PARTY 


FIRST SITUATION.—A rifle section, the advance party 
of an advance guard, is marching east (see Figure 14). It 
is expecting to encounter enemy delaying detachments. The 
advance party commander is marching halfway between 
the point, which consists of one squad, and the remainder 
of the section which is marching in column of twos. At 
7:45 AM, as the point reaches the crest of Maxey Ridge, 
the advance party commander hears the sound of rifle fire 
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ahead and sees the point deploy quickly astride the road 
and disappear from his view. 
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FIGURE 14.—Rifle Section, Advance Party. 


FIRST REQUIREMENT.—Actions of the advance party 
commander at 7:45 AM. 
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A SOLUTION OF FIRST REQUIREMENT.—The ad- 
vance party commander signals the squad leaders of the 
advance party (less the point commander) to join him, 
assures himself that the advance party continues the march, 
and then hurries forward to the crest of the ridge to study 
the situation. 
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SECOND SITUATION.—From a position near the crest 
of Maxey Ridge the advance party commander saw his 
point deployed in a firing position about 25 yards east of 
the crest of the ridge and firing to the east. Hostile rifle fire 
was coming from a patch of brush in the draw about 300 
yards to the east. By 7:53 his squad leaders had joined him 
and the advance party was nearing the crest of Maxey 
Ridge. 


SECOND REQUIREMENT.—Action of the advance 
party commander at 7:53 AM. 
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A SOLUTION OF SECOND REQUIREMENT .—He halts 
the advance party before it reaches the crest of Maxey 
Ridge. After explaining the situation to the squad leaders, 
he personally conducts the advance party by a covered 
route via the Bois des Tanks to attack the enemy position 
from the north. He informs the leader of the point of his 
plan, and dispatches a messenger to the rear to inform the 
support commander of the situation and the action being 
taken. 
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DISCUSSION.—The mission of the advance party is to 
attack promptly any resistance encountered, drive off or 
capture small hostile detachments, develop the strength and 
location of larger enemy bodies and, in case the enemy at- 
tacks, to hold him off until the support commander can 
commit his unit to best advantage. 

In the first situation, the advance party commander, by 
hurrying forward and having his squad leaders follow, was 
able to make an estimate of the situation and decide upon a 
plan of action with minimum loss of time. By having his 
advance party continue the march, rather than halt farther 
down the hill he again saved time. The terrain permitted 
the advance party to continue forward with safety and the 
advance party commander was quick to realize that the 
continued advance would save time regardless of how the 
advance party should be employed. 

In the second situation, the advance party should not be 
permitted to reach the crest of the hill and thus become 
prematurely committed to the fight. To “attack promptly 
any resistance met” does not require the commander in this 
case to blindly deploy his entire unit astride the road and 
attack straight to the front. By the procedure followed the 
commander was enabled to commit his unit according to a 
well-defined plan without undue loss of time. Had the ter- 
rain offered no covered route of approach suitable for the 
maneuver adopted, he was in position to deploy his advance 
party when and where he chose on Maxey Ridge. 

By constantly studying the terrain, commanders of small 
units can maintain a state of constant preparedness. 

In this case when the advance party commander saw his 
point gain the crest of Maxey Ridge he knew that if it then 
encountered the enemy to its front, the remainder of the 
section would have to be employed somewhere to the right 
or left of the road generally to the front. At that time he 
also knew that his advance party would be defiladed from 
any fire from the front until it reached the crest of the hill. 
Thus even before the point was fired upon, the advance 
party commander was in a large measure prepared for 
eventualities. 
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PROBLEM 4 
RIFLE SECTION—ADVANCE PARTY 


NOTE 


Only when tactical problems are identical can 
they have identical solutions. Basically this prob- 
lem is similar to Problem 3. A comparison be- 
tween these two problems illustrates how the ter- 
rain, location of the enemy, and a change in friend- 
ly dispositions will dictate the solution. 


FIRST SITUATION.—A rifle section, the advance party 
of an advance guard, is marching east (see Figure 15). It 
is expecting to encounter hostile delaying detachments. The 
advance party is preceded by a point of one squad. As the 
commander of the advance party, marching at the head of 
his unit, nears the crest of Maxey Ridge he hears a sudden 
burst of rifle fire to the front. 


FIRST REQUIREMENT .— Action of the advance party 
commander at this time. 
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FiGuRE 15.—Rifle Section, Advance Party. 
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A SOLUTION OF FIRST REQUIREMENT.—The ad- 
vance party commander immediately halts his unit and 
moves forward to a position on the ridge from which he 
can see the ground to the east. 
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SECOND SITUATION.—From his location on Maxey 
Ridge the advance party commander sees his point de- 
ployed on the right of the road firing toward the southeast. 
With his glasses he observes several enemy riflemen in the 
bushes in the draw to the southeast firing toward his point. 


SECOND REQUIREMENT.—Plan of the advance party 
commander. 
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A SOLUTION OF SECOND REQUIREMENT.—The ad- 
vance party commander plans to conduct his unit at once by 
a covered route to a location on the southern edge of the Bois 
des Tanks on the northern slope of Cook Ridge and engage 
the enemy from that point. He plans also to inform the sup- 
port commander of the situation and of his action. 
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DISCUSSION.—In this case the prompt halting of the 
advance party before it reached the crest of Maxey Ridge 
concealed its presence from the enemy and avoided a pre- 
mature engagement in a disadvantageous location. Although 
the advance party must act promptly it should not act 
blindly. 

The commander should take sufficient time to study the 
situation and to decide upon a plan of action which utilizes 
the terrain to best advantage. 
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PROBLEM 5 


RIFLE PLATOON—FLANK UNIT OF ATTACKING 
FORCE 


SITUATION.—a. A rifle platoon, the left element of a 
larger force attacking to the northwest, is advancing 

















FicurE 16.—Advance of Flank Unit. 


generally along the First Division Road. Formation: column 
of sections echeloned to the left rear. Upon arriving at 
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point A (see Figure 16) the leading section is pinned down 
astride the road by rifle and machine-gun fire from B. 

b. The rear section, in compliance with orders from the 
platoon leader to “move at once to the left front and occupy 
the north edge of the Bois des Tanks on the north nose of 
Cook Ridge in order to outflank the resistance in front of 
the first section”, moves out in patrol formation. When it 
arrives at C, the left flank patrol of two men near the crest 
of Cook Ridge is fired upon by several rifles from the south- 
west. The section leader, moving swiftly to the crest of 
Cook Ridge, locates a group of several hostile riflemen at D. 


REQUIREMENT.—Actions of the leader of the rear 
section at this time. 
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A SOLUTION.—The section leader details one-half squad 
to take position in the southern edge of the Bois des Tanks 
on Cook Ridge to engage the enemy group at D and prevent 
interference with the advance of the section. 

He proceeds without delay with the remainder of his 
section to the north edge of the woods to accomplish his 
assigned mission “to outflank the resistance in front of the 
first section” and sends a message to the platoon leader 
explaining the situation and his action. 


DISCUSSION.—In this case the hostile group on Maxey 
Ridge could not be ignored nor should it be permitted to 
divert the section from prompt and vigorous execution of 
its assigned mission. A minimum force was detailed to 
engage this hostile group while the section leader, with his 
mission uppermost in mind, proceeded in pursuit of its 
accomplishment. Had the hostile situation on Maxey Ridge 
demanded, a force larger than that detached might have 
been necessary to keep it in check. But the utmost effort 
must be made to get some force, even if only two or three 
riflemen, to a point where it can place effective fire on the 
enemy holding up the first section. 
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PROBLEM 6 
RIFLE COMPANY IN ATTACK 


SITUATION.—a. Maps: overprinted aerial photograph 
(operation map) (see Figure 17). 

b. During the afternoon of 26 January 1938, a Blue force 
advancing north had driven in hostile covering forces and 
developed the Red position with main line of resistance 
shown in part on operation map. An attack was ordered 
for daylight, 27 January. The 29th Infantry would attack 
with the 1st and 2d Battalions in assault, lst Battalion on 
the right. Boundary between battalions and line of depar- 
ture as shown on operation map. 

ce. Lieutenant Colonel 2d Battalion 29th Infantry issued 
the following oral order to his assembled company com- 
manders and certain members of his staff near RJ X at 
3:00 PM: 

“You know the situation. 

“Follow me on your operation map and make notes. Our 
3d Battalion is in contact as indicated on operation map. 
The artillery places a preparation fire on Hill O from H 
minus 15 to H plus 5. 

“We attack at daylight (5:31 AM) tomorrow. 

“Companies E and F in assault, E on the right. 

“Boundaries and line of departure: operation map. 

“Company G in reserve: operation map. 

“Company H will displace forward to positions on Hill 
O and A after we capture those hills. 

“2d Platoon Mortar Company from initial positions (see 
operation map) will fire on Hill A. 

“All movements into position will be made between 3:00 
AM and 5:00 AM. 

“Aid station and ammunition DP later. 

“Battalion axis, signal communication: point 500 yards 
south of RJ X—CR 450 yards north of RJ X—RJ Y. 

“Command post: operation map. 

“Any questions? It is now 3:10 PM.” 
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d. Captain Company E has two runners with him. At 
this time Company E is assembled in the woods 2,000 yards 
south of RJ X. Extra ammunition has been issued. 


FIRST REQUIREMENT.—List in chronological order, 
the actions of Captain Company E until dark tonight (6:12 
PM). 
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FicuRE 17.—Operation Map, Rifle Company in Attack. 
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A SOLUTION OF FIRST REQUIREMENT.—a. Sends 
runner for platoon leaders. 

b. Makes map study. 

c. Makes reconnaissance of line of departure and as much 
of zone of advance as can be seen. 

d. Plans and makes notes for company attack order, and 
makes four copies of sketch (see Figure 18) to use as com- 
pany operation map. 

e. Issues attack order. 

f. Coordinates plans with Captain Company F. 

g. Arranges for feeding the company. 
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FIGURE 18.—Operation Map, Company E 29th Infantry. 
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SITUATION, CONTINUED.—It is now 5:00 PM. Cap- 
tain Company E has completed his reconnaissance, prepared 
his plans, and explained the situation to the officers to 
whom he will issue his oral attack order. 


SECOND REQUIREMENT.—«. Where will the com- 
pany attack order be issued? 

b. To whom will it be issued? 

c. The order as issued. 
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A SOLUTION OF SECOND REQUIREMENT .—. Along 
road 200 yards southeast of RJ X. 

b. The three platoon leaders. 

c. “You know the situation. Our battalion attacks north 
at daylight (5:31 AM) tomorrow. The artillery places a 
preparation fire on Hill O (points) from H minus 15 to H 
plus 5. 2d Platoon Mortar Company supports the attack of 
our battalion. 

“Our company attacks from a line of departure and in 
zone shown on operation map. 

“Formation: Ist and 2d Platoons in assualt, Ist on right. 

“The 2d Platoon will attack initially along axis of that 
road (points) capture high ground in vicinity of CR 500 
yards north of RJ X (points). 

“The Ist Platoon will attack on magnetic azimuth of 10 
degrees, capture portion of Hill O (points) in zone. 

“The 3d Platoon will be in reserve 100 yards southeast of 
RJ X (points). Maintain contact with lst Battalion and 
Company F by half-squad connecting groups. 

“Platoon leaders reconnoiter with guides, and mark 
routes to line of departure before dark. 

“CP at RJ X (points) or north along axis of road. 

“Any questions? 

“It is now 5:05 PM.” 
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SITUATION, CONTINUED.—Hill O was captured and 
after a short reorganization the attack was continued in 
the initial formation (1st and 2d Platoons in assault, lst on 
right). At this time (6:30 AM) you are near the cross- 
road 500 yards north of RJ X with your second-in-com- 
mand, Ist Sergeant and four runners. You see that your 
assault platoons are receiving heavy rifle and machine-gun 
fire from Hill H. The ist Platoon is in the right of the 
company zone and about 150 yards northeast of your posi- 
tion and is making very little progress. Your 2d Platoon 
has advanced along the axis of the road about 200 yards 
north of where you are standing but has been stopped by 
enemy fire. Your 3d Platoon is under cover 300 yards north 
of RJ X. You cannot see any troops of the lst Battalion. 
You know that the units on your right and left jumped off 
on time. You hear heavy firing in the direction of the west 
slopes of Hill A but cannot see any troops. Friendly artil- 
lery and machine-gun fire has been falling on Hill H for 
the past ten minutes. 


THIRD REQUIREMENT .—So much of the plan of Cap- 
tain Company E at 6:30 AM for continuing the attack as 
deals with his three platoons and any reports or requests 
made. 
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A SOLUTION OF THIRD REQUIREMENT.—The plan 
of Captain Company E at 6:30 AM: 

To have the 3d Platoon advance under cover along the 
boundary between companies and attack Hill H from the 
west. 

To have the 1st and 2d Platoons maintain fire on the 
enemy and resume the attack in conjunction with the 3d 
Platoon. 

To gain contact with Company F. 

To arrange for the lifting of artillery and machine-gun 
supporting fires on Hill H when they endanger the company 
advance. 

To notify the battalion commander of the situation and 
my plan. 
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SITUATION, CONTINUED.—Hill H was captured and 
after a short reorganization the attack was continued with 
the 1st and 3d Platoons in assault, 1st on the right. At this 
time (8:00 AM) you are on Hill H 300 yards south of RJ Y 
with your 1st Sergeant and three runners. Your assault 
platoons started down the north slope of Hill H but came 
under heavy machine-gun and rifle fire from Hill G and are 
unable to advance. The entire battalion zone of action is 
receiving enemy artillery fire. Your right connecting group 
reported that at 7:45 AM the Ist Battalion was held up 
south of the road running east from RJ Y. Your left con- 
necting group just reported that Company F is working 
north along the stream toward RJ Z. Your second-in-com- 
mand just joined you and stated that he saw Company H 
and the mortar platoon moving north in the low ground 
between Hills O and H, and that our 2d Platodn has suf- 
fered 15 casualties but is now under cover 150 yards to the 
south. 


FOURTH REQUIREMENT.—The general plan of Cap- 
tain Company E at 8:00 AM for the capture of Hill G and 
any reports or requests made. 
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A SOLUTION OF FOURTH REQUIREMENT.—The 
plan of Captain Company E at 8:00 AM: 

To inform the battalion commander of the situation and 
request supporting fires on Hill G. 

To resume the attack on Hill G with the main effort on 
the right as soon as fire superiority is regained. 


DISCUSSION.—The information furnished in the bat- 
talion attack order should provide the company commander 
with complete information of supporting, adjacent, and 
reserve units, and should provide coordination in the at- 
tack, but should allow the company commander freedom of 
action for the conduct of the attack in his company zone of 
action. 

In this situation the company commander has three hours 
of daylight in which to make all of his plans and reconnais- 
sances for the attack the following morning. Since the 
platoon leaders are 2,000 yards away, a runner should be 
sent to bring them forward immediately. Next the com- 
pany commander should study his map and plan his ground 
reconnaissance. He should then reconnoiter as much of the 
terrain as time will permit, preparing his plan of attack en 
route and making notes for his company attack order. Due 
to the wooded nature of the terrain, it is impossible to see 
all the important terrain features from any one position, 
therefore the company attack order should be issued at the 
point from which most of the terrain features can be 
pointed out. 

Captain Company E should confer with Captain Com- 
pany F in order to coordinate the attacks of the two com- 
panies. During hours of daylight he should learn when and 
where meals are to be delivered and make arrangements for 
the feeding of his company. 

Since the platoon leaders do not have a copy of the aerial 
photograph, the company commander should make sketches 
to be used in issuing his oral attack order and at the same 
time provide the platoon leaders with maps. 

The company attack order should be brief, clear, and 
complete, and as much of the information as possible should 
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be placed on the sketches. Due to the wooded nature of the 
terrain and width of the company zone of action, it is be- 
lieved that two platoons should be placed in assault. The 
assault platoons should be given only initial missions, 
owing to the restricted visibility. Each assault platoon 
should be given a definite mission for the capture of the 
initial objective. 

Since the movement into attack positions will be made 
after dark, routes should be reconnoitered and marked 
during hours of daylight. 

At 6:30 AM, the company commander is confronted with 
a situation which demands aggressive action. He should 
estimate that Company F is having trouble and that the 
best assistance he can render Company F is to push on in 
his zone of action. Although supporting fires will assist 
in keeping down enemy fire from Hill H, it is not believed 
that the assault platoons can take Hill H by frontal attack. 
Therfeore it is believed that Captain Company E should 
take advantage of the supporting fires and the gap existing 
along the boundary between companies, to push his reserve 
platoon through this terrain offering excellent cover, and 
capture Hill H from the west. 

The battalion commander should be kept informed of the 
situation. 

At 8:00 AM, Captain Company E is faced with the 
situation wherein he has lost fire superiority. In order to 
regain fire superiority Captain Company E should inform 
his battalion commander of the situation and request sup- 
porting fires on Hill G. As soon as fire superiority is 
regained, Company E should resume its attack in order to 
capture Hill G. Owing to the cover available in the right 
of the zone of action, it is believed the best progress can be 
expected there. 
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PROBLEM 7 
RIFLE COMPANY IN DEFENSE 


SITUATION.—a. Maps: Situation Map, 1st Battalion 
Ist Infantry (see Figure 19). 

b. The Blue Ist Division is taking up a defensive position 
to meet an enemy attack from the north. This attack is not 
expected before daylight tomorrow, 21 January. 

c. The 1st Battalion 1st Infantry, with the 1st Platoon 
Antitank Company attached, has been ordered to defend an 
interior front-line sector. 

d. At 9:00 AM, Lieutenant Colonel list Battalion as- 
sembles his staff and his company and attached unit com- 
manders on Bouton Hill. He distributes sketches of the 
situation map, orients his company commanders, indicates 
Bouton Hill as the keypoint of his area, and informs the 
officers present that strong attacks may be expected against 
Bouton Hill along Foster Creek and the streams leading 
into the position jn the right part of the sector. He then 
issues an oral order, extracts of which follow: 

“You know the situation. 

“This battalion and ist Platoon Antitank Company at- 
tached will organize and defend the sector shown on the 
situation map. 

“See situation map for limiting points on main line of 
resistance, location of regimental reserve line, and boundary 
between forward rifle companies. 

“Companies A and B will organize and defend strong 
points on the main line of resistance, Company A on the 
right. 

“Company C (less 3d Platoon until relieved as outpost) : 
battalion reserve. 

“Outpost: 3d Platoon Company C. Outpost line: Marne 
Road (1,000 yards north of main line of resistance). 


o* * * * * * * 


“Front line companies will furnish own local security. 
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FIGURE 19.—Situation Map, 1st Battalion 1st Infantry. 
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“Priority organization of ground: 
Clearing fields of fire. 
Foxholes and machine-gun emplacements. 
Camouflage. 

“Engineer tools delivered as follows: 


oa * * 2% * * * 


Company A: point on unimproved road, 400 yards 
north of BM 422. 


* * * * * * * 


Other administrative details later. 
“Command posts: 
lst Battalion: see operation map. 


6 os se K * * * » 


e. During the morning Captain Company A reconnoitered 
his sector, established contact with adjacent commanders 
and learned the locations of the adjacent combat groups, 
units of the battalion reserves, the normal mortar bar- 
rages to be fired in front of the battalion, and the machine 
guns and antitank guns shown on the situation map. 
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FIRST REQUIREMENT.—Indicate on situation map the 
following elements in the plan of defense of Company A 
sector: 

a. The position and strength of all combat groups. 

b. The position of the company command post. 
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A SOLUTION OF FIRST REQUIREMENT .—(See 
Figure 20.—Defensive Plan of Company A Sector.) 
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FIGURE 20.—Defensive Plan of Company A Sector. 
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SITUATION, CONTINUED.—a. The position was or- 
ganized without interference by the enemy except for inter- 
mittent shelling of the area during the day. Casualties were 
negligible. 

b. The outpost was attacked late in the afternoon so 
strongly that the battalion commander withdrew it and by 
dark the enemy controlled the area north of the Marne 
Road. 

c. At daylight, 21 January, the enemy launched a general 
attack. 

d. At 7:00 AM, Captain Company A was at an observa- 
tion post near his command post. His Ist Sergeant, a 
bugler, runners from the forward platoons and Lieutenant 
Support Platoon were with him or within call. He had just 
been informed by the front line platoon leaders that at 6:30 
AM enemy groups were pressing forward in all parts of 
the company sector and that the leading enemy groups were 
about 400 yards distant from his front line combat groups. 
The information indicated that, as anticipated, the bulk of 
the enemy forces was advancing up the draws on the flanks 
of the company sector. 

e. At 8:00 AM, the enemy advance continued every- 
where on the Company A front. Just before 8:00 AM Cap- 
tain Company A received information from Combat Group 
No. 2 that Combat Group No. 3 and the combat group ad- 
jacent to it in the Company B sector had been driven out 
of their defensive areas with heavy casualties, that the few 
survivors of Combat Group No. 3 had retired in confusion 
in the direction of Bouton Hill, and that Combat Group No. 
2 was receiving heavy fire from the captured combat group 
area and to a lesser degree from the front but was not in 
any immediate danger of being driven out. Combat Group 
No. 1 had also been engaged in heavy fighting. Its com- 
mander had sent information to Captain Company A that 
an enemy assault had been beaten off, but at the cost of 
heavy casualties, and that the enemy was still present in 
force in this vicinity preparing for another assault. 
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SECOND REQUIREMENT.—a. Actions taken and or- 
ders as actually issued by Captain Company A at 7:00 AM, 
21 January. 

b. Actions taken and orders as actually issued by Cap- 
tain Company A at 8:00 AM, 21 January. 
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A SOLUTION OF SECOND REQUIREMENT .—. Cap- 
tain Company A, at 7:00 AM, at an observation post near 
his command post, orders the Ist Sergeant to signal for the 
norma! barrages of the mortars along the Company A 
boundaries. 

b. Captain Company A, at 8:00 AM, at an observation 
post near his command post, signals for the normal bar- 
rages along the Company A boundaries. He also sends a 
message to the battalion command post containing informa- 
tion of what has occurred in his area, of the fact that he 
has called for the normal barrages, and a request that sup- 
porting fires of ten minutes duration be placed on Combat 
Group No. 3 and along Foster Creek immediately west 
thereof. 
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DISCUSSION.—Positions for combat groups are selected 
on the main line of resistance to block the advance of the 
enemy, and to provide interlocking and mutually support- 
ing fires in front of the position. 

The intervals between front line combat groups vary 
according to the defenders’ ability to cover them with fires 
and on the importance of denying the enemy access through 
them. 

Defensive fires of a unit are coordinated with the defen- 
sive fires of adjacent units so as to afford mutual support. 

Combat groups are ogranized in the rear of the company 
area to give depth to the defense. 

Positions for rear combat groups are selected so that 
their light machine guns can cover the flanks and rear of 
forward combat groups. 

Usually not more than two platoons are employed on the 
main line of resistance, leaving the third platoon to provide 
depth in the defense. 

In the selection of combat group positions, a main con- 
sideration is the protection of antitank and heavy machine 
guns in the company area. 

The garrison of a combat group is usually a rifle platoon, 
sometimes less, rarely more. 

The company commander selects a position for the com- 
mand post that will enable him to maintain touch with the 
elements of his command. 

The rifle company commander is authorized to call 
directly for the normal barrage in front of his area and is 
provided with signaling facilities, usually pyrotechnics, for 
doing so. 

If the rifle company commander desires supporting fires 
other than the normal barrages, either those of supporting 
infantry weapons or artillery, he requests the battalion for 
them, giving a description of the target, its position, and 
the duration of the fire desired. 

So long as the continued penetration of an organized 
position seems probable, small defensive units can fre- 
quently resist more effectively by fire from their prepared 
positions than by maneuvering in counterattacks. 























CHAPTER 7 


Combat Information 
(INFANTRY SCHOOL TEACHING) 





In the army and higher organizations, combat intelli- 
gence includes those broad aspects of military intelligence 
which are of particular importance to commanders in 
making strategical decisions. Likewise, to all smaller unit 
commanders, combat intelligence is a vital element in the 
estimate of a situation leading to any tactical decision. That 
is why it is a basic function of command to initiate and 
coordinate the search for information upon which to base 
decisions. In addition, a commander may receive recon- 
naissance missions from higher authority. These may, or 
may not, coincide with his own requirements for informa- 
tion. Whether they do or not, each commander is responsible 
for the collection of every available piece of information 
that can be gleaned within his zone of operations. 

To secure this information certain intelligence personnel 
has been allotted to infantry organizations. For instance, 
the infantry brigade intelligence personnel is organized as 
follows: 


Brigade Intelligence Officer 


OE a ET Brigade S-2 
Intelligence Platoon (Brigade Headquarters Company) 
Office Section Field Section 
One staff sergeant (draftsman) Three sergeants (observers) 
One sergeant (clerk and interpreter) Three corporals (observers) 
One private (clerk) Six privates (observers) 
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That of the regiment is composed of the following: 


naman Intelligence Officer 
One captain ................ ; Sapte .. Regimental S-2 


Reconnaissance and Intelligence pre (Regimental 
Headquarters Company) 

One second lieutenant (reconnaissance officer) _ 
One technical sergeant (section chief) Four privates (chauffeurs) 
One staff sergeant (reconnaissance) Four privates (motorcyclists) 
Two sergeants (reconnaissance) Six privates (scouts) 
Four cars (cross-country with voice radio) 
Four motorcycles (with sidecar) 

The battalion intelligence personnel consists of the fol- 


lowing: 


Battalion Intelligence Officer 
IN Un TO i 5s ssihealineecmabonenatiiebiinn Battalion S-2 
Battalion Intelligence Detachment 
One corporal (observer) Two privates (observers) 

With this personnel the various S-2’s within a brigade 
must plan to secure all information possible, to interpret 
the information gained and to distribute this information 
to higher, lower, and adjacent units without delay. 

To see how this personnel functions, let us visualize a 
tactical situation and try to determine what the various 
members of the intelligence sections would do in securing 
and handling combat information. 


SITUATION 


a. Map: Sketch of Emmittsburg-Gettysburg-Taney- 
town area, as shown on Figure 21. 

b. (1) West of the Monocacy River, Red has invaded 
Blue territory and is reported to be marching northeast 
towards Gettysburg (350-750). 

(2) The Red 10th Division, identified as part of the 
invading force, is known to contain the 28th, 29th, and 
30th regiments of infantry. (Note: Red divisions contain 
three regiments of infantry, two regiments of light artil- 
lery, and the usual auxiliary arms.) 
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c. The Blue 1st Division, part of the Blue I Corps, march- 
ing northwest with the mission of intercepting and destroy- 
ing the invading force, bivouacked the night of 14/15 March 
along the general line: Kingsdale (360-735)—Taneytown 
(355-729). Blue cavalry is reconnoitering to the front. The 
3d Infantry (in trucks) has established an outpost for the 
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FIGURE 21.—Sketch of Emmittsburg-Gettysburg-Taneytown area. 














division. The Ist Division is to resume its advance at day- 
light (5:20 AM), 15 March marching in four columns. 

d. The Blue 4th Infantry, with the 2d Battalion 2d Field 
Artillery (truck-drawn) attached, bivouacked at Taney- 
town. For the advance the 4th Infantry is to comprise the 
left column and is to march at daylight towards Fairplay 
(340-735) via: CR 472 (350-730)—RJ 419 (345-730) —RJ 
444 (345-735) ; to protect the left (south) flank of the 
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division and to seize the high ground: Hoffman Hill (345- 
735) and hills southwest, to Middle Creek. Advance guards 
are authorized to announce their first contact with the 
enemy by voice radio. They are to use the special code pre- 
pared for that purpose. Prior to contact all radios are to 
remain silent. 

e. The division commander has directed the 4th Infantry 
to send two motorized detachments under cover of dark- 
ness the night 14/15 March to protect the bridges at Bridge- 
port (345-730) and 1.2 miles north of Bridgeport by hold- 
ing the west approaches against small ground raiding 
parties. The commanders of these detachments will report 
on the condition of the bridges as soon as their units have 
occupied the west bank. 

f. Colonel 4th Infantry plans: (1) To have the 4th In- 
fantry march at daylight initially in one column to CR 472, 
with the Ist Battalion (less Company D), reinforced by 
lst Platoon Antitank Company, as advance guard. (The 
reconnaissance details of Company D and Battery D 2d 
Field Artillery will march with the advance guard. Com- 
pany D will move by bounds in rear of all foot troops. 
Battery D will move with the artillery battalion prepared 
for prompt forward displacement to support the advance 
guard.) 

(2) To have the regiment (less detachments) march 
from CR 472 via RJ 419 and RJ 444, towards Fairplay. To 
have Company E 4th Infantry, reinforced by Company H 
and 2d Platoon Antitank Company march by the road: 
Bridgeport—CR 421 (345-730)—north and then northwest 
to RJ 494 (340-735), seize the hill four tenths of a mile 
northeast of RJ 494, and protect the left flank of the regi- 
ment. 

g. Periodic reports.—Colonel 4th Infantry has directed 
tr=* periodic combat reports be submitted every hour on 
tie hour during the advance and every thirty minutes after 
contact with the enemy has been gained. 

h. Miscellaneous.—(1) The operation of observation 
aviation has been hindered by low fog and poor visibility. 
Weather forecasts predict no change. 
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(2) The Monocacy River in unfordable below Bridge- 
port. All other streams shown on Figure 21 are fordable. 

i. Colonel 4th Infantry turned to Captain Regimental S-2 
and said: “S-2, you have been making a detailed study of 
the intelligence phase of our advance. Give me your recom- 
mendations for the essential elements of enemy information 
to cover: 

(1) The night 14/15 March. 

(2) Beginning at daylight 15 March.” 


FIRST REQUIREMENT 


You are S-2, 4th Infantry. 

1. What essential elements of enemy information would 
you recommend— 

a. For the night 14/15 March? 

b. For the advance at daylight 15 March? 

2. Designate the dispositions of all intelligence personnel 
and the transportation of the reconnaissance and intelli- 
gence platoon 4th Infantry— 

a. For the night 14/15 March. 

b. For the advance at daylight 15 March. 
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A SOLUTION OF FIRST REQUIREMENT 


1. a. Essential elements of enemy information for the 
night 14/15 March are: 

(1) Are there any Reds east of the Monocacy? 

(2) Are the bridges across the Monocacy intact and 
capable of sustaining the weight of the transportation and 
weapons of an infantry regiment and artillery battalion? 

b. Essential elements of enemy information beginning at 
daylight 15 March are: 

(1) Will the Reds oppose our crossing of the bridges 
over the Monocacy River? 

(2) Will the Reds oppose our advance towards Fairplay? 
If so, when, with what forces, and from what directions? 

(3) Identifications of any Reds encountered. 

2. Intelligence personnel and its transportation is dis- 
posed as follows: 

a. For the night 14/15 March: 

One private (scout) and one private (motorcyclist) 
should accompany the motorized detachment sent to the 
bridge north of Bridgeport. 

One private (scout) and one private (motorcyclist) 
should accompany the motorized detachment sent to the 
bridge at Bridgeport. 

The second lieutenant reconnaissance officer and one pri- 
vate (chauffeur) with cross-country car should contact the 
Blue cavalry and the S-2 of the 3d Infantry. He should ob- 
tain all available information of the enemy and details of 
reconnaissances from both the cavalry and the division out- 
post. 

The remainder of the intelligence personnel and its trans- 
portation should remain in the bivouac area. 

b. For the advance at daylight 15 March: 
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With the advance guard should go the following men and 
transportation from the regimental intelligence platoon: 


One sergeant (reconnaissance) 

One private (scout) 

One private (chauffeur), with cross-country car 
with voice radio 

One private (motorcyclist), motorcycle with side- 
car. 


With the flank guard should go the following: 


One sergeant (reconnaissance) 
One private (motorcyclist), motorcycle with side- 
car. 


Other regimental intelligence personnel and transporta- 
tion should be with their respective headquarters. 
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DISCUSSION 


Since cavalry is reconnoitering to the front and as the 
division has established an outpost, Colonel 4th Infantry is 
concerned principally with local security for his regiment. 
If no Reds are east of the Monocacy, then the 4th Infantry 
is secure in taking a good night’s rest. On the other hand, 
information concerning the two bridges over which the 4th 
Infantry and its attached artillery march in the morning is 
of primary importance to the Colonel. Should the bridges 
be in need of repairs, steps must be taken to put them in 
good condition before the 4th Infantry arrives to cross the 
Monocacy. 

To each of the motorized detachments there was sent an 
intelligence scout from the regimental intelligence platoon 
transported in a motorcycle sidecar. These scouts were 
to accompany the detachments. Their mission is to 
gather all enemy information available and make direct 
report to the regimental S-2. They accompany the subor- 
dinate unit but are not, in any way, under the orders of 
the unit commander accompanied except to obey instruc- 
tions that prevent their interference with the local com- 
mander’s plans and operations. They gather what infor- 
mation they can on their own initiative and supplement 
this by information obtained from the subordinate unit. 
Their presence does not relieve the subordinate commander 
from the responsibility of reporting enemy information 
through the normal channels. The exact number of intel- 
ligence personnel sent with each detachment should not be 
taken as a set rule. S-2 should plan to send trained men 
wherever information is to be gained, but the exact number 
should be just enough to get that information and no more. 

The small detachments of intelligence personnel sent to 
the advance and flank guards will report to the commander 
of those units. They are to furnish combat information 
to S-2, 4th Infantry by searching for information them- 
selves and by insuring the rapid transmission of informa- 
tion collected by advance and flank guard agencies. 
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SITUATION, CONTINUED 


a. At 7:00 AM, Colonel 4th Infantry and some of his 
staff are at CR 472. A friendly civilian has reported that a 
few Red soldiers were at Fourpoints (340-730) last night. 
Colonel 4th Infantry directs S-3 to send a motorized recon- 
naissance patrol to Fourpoints to ascertain if the enemy is 
still there. 

b. 8-3 decides to send three motor vehicles on the patrol. 


SECOND REQUIREMENT 


How many vehicles and men from the regimental intelli- 
gence platoon should be included in that patrol? 
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A SOLUTION OF SECOND REQUIREMENT 


One private (scout) and one private (motorcyclist) with 
one motorcycle (with sidecar) from the regimental intelli- 
gence platoon should be sent on the patrol. 


DISCUSSION 


In this case a patrol is being sent to a definite locality to 
verify the actual presence or absence of hostile troops. That 
verification can, of course, be obtained by the men selected 
by S-3 for the patrol. However, if any Reds are encoun- 
tered, trained intelligence personnel should be with the 
patrol to obtain hostile identifications and other S-2 infor- 
mation. And, since the primary function of intelligence 
personnel is to get information and not to engage in combat, 
the motorcyclist and scout from the intelligence platoon 
should act as get-away men for the patrol. 


SITUATION, CONTINUED 


Let us now assume that the 4th Infantry has crossed the 
Monocacy and that we are up with the advance guard. 

At 7:20 AM, Sergeant Reconnaissance with the Ist Bat- 
talion is at the road junction one mile northwest of RJ 419. 
This road junction is RJ 436-B on Figure 22, on which this 
situation should now be followed. 

At this time the sergeant is on foot near the advance 
guard commander. The cross-country car with voice radio 
is concealed some 300 yards to the rear. The sergeant hears 
firing to the front and sees the support of the advance 
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guard deploy and make an assault on hill 487 and hill 484. 
He then sees men in foreign uniforms running to the north- 
west from the ridge formed by those two hills. 














FIGURE 22.—First Contact. 


THIRD REQUIREMENT 


Should Sergeant Reconnaissance take any action at this 
time? If you think he should, state what it is. 
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A SOLUTION OF THIRD REQUIREMENT 


First contact with the enemy always should be reported 
at once. The sergeant obtains from the advance guard com- 
mander a brief report to be transmitted to regimental head- 
quarters. Using a prearranged code this report of first con- 
tact is furnished regiment by means of the voice radio. 


DISCUSSION 


One caution, perhaps, is necessary in this solution. All 
radios are subject to net discipline by the division signal 
officer. All radios were to remain silent until contact with 
the enemy had been established. In this situation, advance 
guards were authorized to announce by voice radio their 
first contact with the enemy. This authority, however, 
should not be taken for granted. 
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SITUATION, CONTINUED 


At 7:45 AM. Sergeant Reconnaissance is at RJ 438-A. 
(See Figure 22.) He sees the support of the advance guard, 
still deployed, advancing northwest astride the road at RJ 
444. He also sees, in the ditch alongside the road where he 
is standing, a dead Red soldier. 


FOURTH REQUIREMENT 


Should Sergeant Reconnaissance take any action at this 
time? If you think he should, state what it is. 
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A SOLUTION OF FOURTH REQUIREMENT 


Sergeant Reconnaissance should search the dead soldier 
for letters, messages, maps, and above all, for insignia and 
any other thing that will identify the organization to which 
the dead man belonged. (For the purpose of this problem, 
assume the dead man wore the insignia of Company E Red 
29th Infantry.) Any papers, together with the identifica- 
tion, should be sent back to S-2 4th Infantry by motorcycle. 
This information should be furnished S-2 1st Battalion (the 
advance guard battalion). 


DISCUSSION 


While it is not intended to represent our intelligence 
personnel as ghouls of the battlefield, it is nevertheless 
necessary that they search the hostile dead for identifica- 
tions and for any documents which might offer information 
of the enemy. 
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SITUATION, CONTINUED 


At 8:00 AM, Sergeant Reconnaissance arrives at RJ 444. 
(See Figure 22.) He sees that the support is not more than 
400 yards ahead of him, and is being held up by fire from 
Hoffman Hill and hill 604-d. He hears Lieutenant Colonel 
1st Battalion issuing oral orders for a coordinated attack 
by the entire advance guard, in order to clear the enemy 
from hill 604-d. 


FIFTH REQUIREMENT 


Should Sergeant Reconnaissance take any action at this 
time? If you think he should, state what it is. 
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A SOLUTION OF FIFTH REQUIREMENT 


8:00 AM is forty minutes after contact was made with 
hostile troops. Combat reports were to be submitted every 
thirty minutes after contact was established. Sergeant 
Reconnaissance should have ready an information sketch of 
enemy and friendly information, to be submitted with the 
periodic report of the advance guard commander. This 
sketch should be shown to S-2 of the advance guard battal- 
ion and agree with the data contained in the unit combat 
reports. Also, since he does not know how long the advance 
will be held up, Sergeant Reconnaissance should establish 
a temporary observation post in the vicinity of RJ 444. 


DISCUSSION 


Intelligence personnel should always prepare a sketch of 
the terrain on which they are working. At the time speci- 
fied for a periodic report, the sketch should be submitted 
showing all information accumulated since the last report. 

At this time it might be well to go a little further into 
the matter of periodic reports. During combat, all unit 
commanders are supposed to submit reports to the next 
higher commander. However, platoon and company com- 
manders frequently do not take time out during actual 
fighting for writing reports. Yet the outcome of the battle, 
as well as the fate of small unit commanders, will depend 
largely on higher headquarters knowing what is going on. 
We know that there are lulls in any battle and it is during 
such brief spells of inactivity that unit commanders are 
expected to make out and submit reports. As a reminder 
of this duty, and also to get the right kind of information 
submitted, it is believed that forms, similar to those shown 
below, should be prepared in advance and given to pla- 
toon and company commanders before going into action. 
When these reports reach battalion headquarters, they 
are quickly consolidated by the battalion intelligence per- 
sonnel; the data contained thereon are entered on a map 
or sketch, and the battalion report is immediately sent back 








COMBAT REPORT 








1. Where are you? ' 1. Where is the enemy? 





2. What are you doing? . owns 
| 2. What is he doing? 





3. Who is on your right? 





| 3. What weapons is he using 
against you? 


4. Who is on your left? 








— _ 4. What hostile organizations 
5. How many casualties have | have you identified? 
you? 








| 5. Have you captured any 


6. Are you receiving: 4 
7 prisoners or documents? 


Artillery support? 


Where are they? 
Machine-gun support? 


Infantry mortar support? | 





Remarks: 


FIGURE 23.—Combat Report. 











INSTRUCTIONS 


1. Reports will be submitted at hours and periods as directed by the next higher 
commander. 


te 


. Time and place of first contact with the enemy is always reported. 


3. Give known facts only when answering the printed questions. Inferences 
may be included in remarks but must be stated as such. 


4. Negative information is frequently important. 
5. Delay in the transmission of information decreases its value. 


6. This report, when practicable and pertinent, may be accompanied by a map 
or sketch. 


7. Identification of enemy dead may be obtained from insignia or other distinctive 
markings on the uniform. 


8. Enemy documents and insignia will be sent back with the first report submit- 
ted after their capture. 


9. If there has been no change in the situation since the last report submitted, 
the questions may be left unanswered and “No change” written under Remarks. 


FIGURE 24.—Reverse side of Combat Report. 
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to regimental headquarters. Frequently the motor trans- 
portation of the regimental intelligence personnel will pro- 
vide the fastest means of sending this information to regi- 
mental headquarters. Thus, a steady stream of accurate 
information flows back from the front line. In that way 
higher commanders receive information on which to base 
estimates and decisions. 


SITUATION, CONTINUED 


At 9:15 AM, Sergeant Reconnaissance is at the house at 
451-C. (See Figure 22.) Private Scout, with Sergeant 
Reconnaissance, discovers a slightly wounded Red soldier 
hiding in the house. The wounded man promptly surrenders 
and Sergeant Reconnaissance ascertains that he is a cor- 
poral in Company F Red 29th Infantry but that he cannot 
(or will not) speak English. 


SIXTH REQUIREMENT 
What should Sergeant Reconnaissance do with the pris- 


oner? (Assume this is the first prisoner Sergeant Recon- 
naissance has seen.) 
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A SOLUTION OF SIXTH REQUIREMENT 


The prisoner may, with proper handling, be induced to 
give valuable information. However, it is not the job of 
Sergeant Reconnaissance to try to extract that informa- 
tion. He should have the prisoner taken to S-2, 1st Battal- 
ion 4th Infantry for brief questioning; then put in the side- 
car and taken to S-2 4th Infantry by Private Motorcyclist. 


DISCUSSION 


The necessity of getting prisoners rapidly to the proper 
place for questioning cannot be overemphasized. Since a 
motorcycle with sidecar is available to Sergeant Reconnais- 
sance, he should not hesitate to use that means of sending 
back the first prisoner captured. Should the prisoner show 
any indications of belligerency, his arms should be bound 
behind his back before he is started to the rear. It is 
probable that the prisoner will be sent without delay from 
S-2 4th Infantry to Headquarters 2d Brigade where Ser- 
geant Interpreter Intelligence Platoon (Brigade Head- 
quarters Company) can question him. And now let us 
leave Sergeant Reconnaissance and return to the headquar- 
ters of the 4th Infantry. 


SITUATION, CONTINUED 


a. (1) At 10:30 AM, the command post of the 4th Infan- 
try is at G. Tyler. The 1st Battalion, by flanking action, 
secured Hoffman Hill and now occupies its northwest slope. 
Patrols have gained contact with patrols of the 2d Infan- 
try on the bridge at 419-C. The 2d Battalion has come up 
on the left and occupies the northwest slopes of hill 544 
and hill 549. It has two strong combat patrols defending 
road blocks established at the crossings of Middle Creek 
east of Emmittsburg. (See Figure 21.) The 3d Battalion 
is under cover of the woods on the southern slope of hill 
604-d. 
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(2) The following information has been received from 
brigade headquarters: 

(a) The 2d Infantry has taken hill 642-a and hill 586-d 
and is advancing to the northwest. It has identified ele- 
ments of the Red 29th Infantry on its front. 

(b) The 1st Infantry is on the right of the 2d Infantry 
and has identified elements of the Red 28th Infantry on its 
front. 

(c) The 3d Infantry is being held southeast of Centen- 
nial Hall School (see Figure 21) in division reserve. 

(d) Observation aviation, operating under adverse con- 
ditions, reported that at 9:45 AM the head of a hostile 
column, consisting of infantry and light artillery, was seen 
moving northeast at McCleary School. (See Figure 21 
(340-740) .) It was believed the column extended southwest 
as far as the bridge across Middle Creek. However, due to 
poor visibility, the exact length of the column could not be 
verified. 

b. Colonel 4th Infantry has been directed to continue his 
advance and seize hill 584-e and hill 543-a. (See Figure 25.) 
These hills are still in possession of Red troops and Colonel 
4th Infantry decides to launch a coordinated attack at 
12:00 noon, with the lst and 2d Battalions in assault and 
the 3d Battalion in reserve. 

c. S-2 4th Infantry has reassembled the regimental in- 
telligence platoon, with the exception of one private (scout) 
and one private (motorcyclist) now with the defenders of 
the road blocks east of Emmittsburg. 

d. At 10:35 AM Colonel 4th Infantry asked S-2 4th In- 
fantry for recommendations for the essential elements of 
enemy information— 

(1) Before the attack. 

(2) During the attack. 








FIGURE 25.—Attack. 
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SEVENTH REQUIREMENT 


a. As S-2 4th Infantry, what essential elements of enemy 
information would you recommend? 

b. What distribution should be made of the regimental 
intelligence platoon for the attack at 12:00 noon? 


ae 
Mailing List 
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A SOLUTION OF SEVENTH REQUIREMENT 


a. S-2 4th Infantry made the following recommenda- 
tions for the essential elements of enemy information: 
(1) Before the attack: 
(a) The positions of hostile machine guns and other 
automatic weapons. 
(b) Location of south flank of enemy position. 
(c) Position of probable locations of hostile obser- 
vation posts. 
(d) Location of probable assembly areas for local 
hostile reserves. 
(2) During the attack: 
(a) Identification of hostile units. 
(b) Movement of hostile local reserves. 
b. The regimental intelligence platoon should be dis- 
tributed for the attack about as follows: 
(1) Two privates (scouts) to establish and maintain an 
observation post on Hoffman Hill. 
(2) To the 1st Battalion: 
One sergeant (reconnaissance) 
One private (scout) 
One private (chauffeur) 
One private (motorcyclist). 
(3) To the 2d Battalion: 
(Same as (2).) 
(4) The remainder in reserve, except the two men with 
the defenders of the road blocks east of Emmittsburg. 
(Note.—One private (observer) should be sent to the 
4th Infantry command post from the 3d Battalion, in order 
to secure all available information that might be of use to 
the 3d Battalion, when and if that organization is com- 
mitted to action.) 
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DISCUSSION 


Before an attack, the infantry commander should make 
every effort to ascertain the location of hostile machine 
guns in order that the guns may be destroyed and the 
enemy’s protective fires broken down before our own troops 
jump off. Hostile observation posts also should be located 
in order that they may be blinded with smoke. 

During the attack, intelligence personnel should accom- 
pany assault battalions. Information of the enemy is to be 
found mostly in the front lines and intelligence personnel 
should be sent where information is to be had. 


SITUATION, CONTINUED 


The attack was launched at 12:00 M. At 1:10 PM, S-2 
4th Infantry received the attached information sketch from 
Sergeant Reconnaissance with the 1st Battalion. There 
are no other papers with the report. It had been signed by 
the S-2 1st Battalion 4th Infantry. 





Information Sketch 


Bergeant MN comaionce 
Loo? 15 anch sp 


Figure 26.—Information sketch. 
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EIGHTH REQUIREMENT 


Would you, as S-2 4th Infantry, take any action upon 
receipt of this report? If so, state what you would do. 
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A SOLUTION OF EIGHTH REQUIREMENT 


On the information sketch, Sergeant Reconnaissance re- 
ports a sign (on the schoolhouse near RJ 562-G) reading, 
“P. K. II-29”. Signs erected by hostile troops can be ex- 
pected to be in a foreign language. If S-2 is unable to 
translate the meaning of the sign, he should get Sergeant 
Interpreter at Brigade Headquarters on the “phone and 
request a translation. Assume, for the sake of discussion, 
that in Red’s language, “P. K. II-29” is the symbol for 
“Command Post 2d Battalion 29th Infantry.” Since no 
papers, maps, or explanations were sent in with the infor- 
mation sketch, it is then apparent that Sergeant Recon- 
naissance did not know the meaning of the sign and, there- 
fore, may not have searched the schoolhouse for papers left 
by the Reds. In such a case 8-2 should immediately send 
one private (scout) and one private (motorcyclist) to 
search the schoolhouse thoroughly. 


DISCUSSION 


Many of our past wars have been waged with an enemy 
speaking our own language. Our troops were able to talk 
to prisoners and to read captured documents. This, how- 
ever, is not the usual case. Therefore, we can expect to lose 
much valuable information unless we are constantly on the 
alert to ascertain the meaning of enemy signs. If S-2 does 
not speak the enemy’s language he should learn, as soon 
as possible, the meaning of all symbols used by the enemy 
in his front line activities. 

And now for another duty of S-2—the estimate of the 
situation. 
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SITUATION, CONTINUED 


At 1:15 PM, S-2 4th Infantry receives the following mes- 
sage from Private Scout with the detachments east of Em- 
mittsburg. 

“At 12:50 PM a Red reconnaissance patrol tried to force 
one of our road blocks. Two Reds killed and identified as 
belonging to Company A Red 31st Infantry.” 


NINTH REQUIREMENT 


A brief S-2 estimate of the enemy situation. (Assume 
the estimate is given orally by S-2 to Colonel 4th Infantry.) 
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A SOLUTION OF NINTH REQUIREMENT 


The 4th Infantry has encountered and definitely identi- 
fied the 2d Battalion of the Red 29th Infantry. Elements 
of the same Red infantry regiment have also been identified 
on our right. Farther to the northeast, elements of the Red 
28th Infantry have been identified. One regiment of the 
Red 10th Division has not been encountered—the 30th In- 
fantry. It is possible that the Red 30th Infantry, marching 
parallel to the 28th and 29th, was the column reported at 
McCleary School at 9:45 AM by our observation aviation. 
At 12:50 PM, two members of the Red 31st Infantry were 
identified about 114 miles east of Emmittsburg. This indi- 
cates a new regiment, and possibly a new division, on our 
left. The Red 31st Infantry normally belongs to the Red 
11th Dvision. The information has not yet been verified, 
and there is nothing to indicate Red’s intentions at the 
present time. However, if a regiment of Red infantry is in 
Emmittsburg, reconnoitering to the east, it is reasonable 
to suppose that before dark, Red will take some action 
against our left rear. 


DISCUSSION 


From this estimate we see that S-2 not only secures infor- 
mation of the enemy, but he also interprets the meaning 
of that information. In other words, when information 
reaches a battalion headquarters, the process of sorting, 
analyzing, and evaluation begins. Thereafter, as informa- 
tion flows back through the channels of the second staff 
section, it gradually assumes the form of combat intelli- 
gence. 

And now, having followed our intelligence personnel on 
the march and in an attack, let use see how they might be 
used in the defense. 
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SITUATION, CONTINUED 


By 2:15 PM, the presence of strong Red reinforcements 
has been verified. The 4th Infantry has been ordered to 
defend an interior sector. Right boundary: hill 584-e—hill 
543-a (both inclusive)—B. Smith. Left boundary: Hoff- 
man Hill—hill 544—hill 589 (all inclusive). Main line of 
resistance: east bank of Middle Creek. The 2d Infantry will 
be on the right of the 4th Infantry; the 3d Infantry will be 
on the left of the 4th Infantry. 

Colonel 4th Infantry decides to defend his sector with 
the 2d Battalion on the right, the 3d Battalion on the left, 
and the 1st Battalion in reserve. 















SMC Fairplay 














FIGURE 27.—Defense. 
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TENTH REQUIREMENT 


a. While the 4th Infantry is preparing for defense, what 
primary information is desirable? 

b. The plan of S-2 4th Infantry for the disposition of his 
regimental intelligence personnel from 3:00 PM until dark 
15 March. 
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A SOLUTION OF TENTH REQUIREMENT 


a. Primary information during the preparation for de- 
fense should include— 
(1) A report on the condition of Middle Creek, in front 
of the 4th Infantry, to include: 
Fords and bridges 
Width 
Height of banks 
Depth of water 
Rocky, sandy, or muddy bottom. 
(2) Indication of Reds on the west bank of Middle Creek. 
(3) Indication of hostile OP’s (west of Middle Creek) 
on the following: 
Hill 522-a 
Hill 584 
Hill 589. 
b. The plan for the disposition of the regimental intelli- 
gence personnel should be about as follows: 
(1) To establish an OP on hill 543-a— 
One private (scout) 
One private (motorcyclist). 
(2) To establish an OP on hill 544— 
One sergeant (reconnaissance) 
One private (scout). 
(3) To establish an OP on Hoffman Hill— 
One private (scout) 
One private (motorcyclist). 
(4) To reconnoiter and report on Middle Creek— 
One sergeant (reconnaissance) 
Three privates (scouts). 
(5) 2d Lieutenant Reconnaissance Officer to supervise 
construction of the OP’s and select alternate OP’s. 
(6) Remainder of personnel with the headquarters 4th 
Infantry. 
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DISCUSSION 


The possibility of Middle Creek being a tank obstacle is 
of primary importance to the 4th Infantry. For this reason, 
the creek should be investigated thoroughly while still pos- 
sible and before the enemy’s presence would make such an 
investigation too costly. The approach of the enemy and 
his occupation of high ground in front of the 4th Infantry 
also is information of primary importance. Such informa- 
tion can be obtained best through a combination of recon- 
naissance and observation. Thus we distribute our person- 
nel as shown. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In planning the use of intelligence personnel, we should 
keep four things in mind, namely: 

a. First decide what are the essential elements of infor- 
mation. 

b. Then send men to the place where that information 
can be gained. 

c. Next provide that all information be sent back with 
the least possible delay. 

d. Last and most important of all, the information gained 
must be interpreted and distributed with the least possible 
delay to where it will do the most good. 




















CHAPTER 8 


Semi-Engine Overhaul 
(INFANTRY SCHOOL TEACHING) 





This is the third of three articles dealing with preventive 
maintenance to appear in The Mailing List. The first of 
these articles became Chapter 7 in Volume XV, published 
in January 1938. It was entitled “Modern Mobility Depends 
on Motor Maintenance” and emphasized that motor mainte- 
nance is a tactical rather than an administrative matter, 
that eighty-five per cent of all breakdowns are caused by 
failure to service minor parts, and that periodic attention 
to the entire vehicle at specified intervals eliminates most 
road failures and insures uninterrupted operation. Chapter 
2 in Volume XVI, published in July 1938, was entitled 
“Systematic Inspection and Correction of Infantry Motor 
Vehicles.” It described a methodical system of repair- 
before-failure, involving lubrication, check-up or inspec- 
tion, tune-up and tighten-up. 

This chapter—‘Semi-Engine Overhaul”—completes the 
picture. Together these three chapters provide a method 
for practicing preventive maintenance and give a routine 
for repairing vehicles that includes all maintenance activi- 
ties which, under existing regulations, come within the 
sphere of the regiment. 

The purpose of “Semi-Engine Overhaul” is to reduce oil 
consumption and to restore normal compression. Usually 
it should be done when the vehicle has travelled between 
25,000 and 40,000 miles. If, during the detailed inspection 
made as a part of this operation, it is discovered that the 
cylinder walls need reconditioning or that other major work 
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is necessary, then the engine should not be given a “Semi- 
Engine Overhaul.” Such a situation requires rebuilding 
the engine which the infantry regiment is neither equipped 
nor authorized to do. 

The need for a graphic method of illustrating the “Semi- 
Engine Overhaul” phase of motor vehicle maintenance sug- 
gested the development of the chart method of portraying 
each individual step. For the benefit of officers interested 
in motor operation these steps are shown on the succeeding 
pages. In addition, there have been placed in the map 
pocket two charts containing the same information in com- 
pact form for the use of mechanics making the overhaul. 
These charts are self explanatory and complete. The value 
of the “Semi-Engine Overhaul” phase of motor vehicle 
maintenance has been thoroughly demonstrated. Systems 
similar to that outlined herein are in everday use by civil- 
ian agencies which are operating large fleets of motor 
vehicles. 
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. General inspection 


Leaking or burning oil 


Broken vacuum pump 
diaphragm 


Worn intake valve guides 


Cylinder roundness, taper, and 
squareness 


Cutting ridge at top of each 
cylinder 


. Connecting rod bearing adjust- 


ment 
Main bearing adjustment 
Piston fitting 
Piston pin fitting 


. Connecting rod alignment 
. Piston ring fitting 


Flatness of block 


Valve and valve seat recondi- 
tioning 


. Oiling system 
. Tightening cylinder head 
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STEP 1 


Inspection to Determine General 
Condition of Engine 


1. Road test the vehicle “under load.” 


2. Read the total mileage on the speed- 
ometer. 


3. Read the indicated oil pressure and see 
if it checks with factory specifications. 


4. Check to see if engine is burning or 
leaking oil 


STEP 2 (Part a) 
Leaking or Burning Oil? 


Gun the engine a couple of times and 
watch for blue smoke at the exhaust. If no 
smoke appears, this indicates definitely that 
oil is being lost and not burned. (If there 
has been an oil complaint.) 
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STEP 2 (Part b) 
Location of Leaks 


Wash the bottom of the clutch pan and 
oil pan thoroughly and dry with a clean 
cloth. Then drive the vehicle several miles 
at reasonably high speeds, and carefully 
examine the pan. 


If there is oil on the front of the pan, it 
is coming from the crankkshaft oil seal, the 
timing chain cover gasket or front end of 
the oil pan gasket. 


If there is oil on the clutch pan, it is com- 
ing from the rear main bearing or the rear 
end of the oil pan gasket. 


Leaks at the sides indicate a leaking oil 
pan gasket or valve cover gasket. 


If oil is leaking past the front crankshaft 
oil seal, it will show on back of pulley. 
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STEP 2 (Part c) 
Rear Main Bearing Leaks 


To check for rear main bearing oil leaks, 
remove the main bearing cap. If oil has been 
passing the oil seals, the path of flow will 
be very evident. Check the radial clearance 
of the main bearing with shim stock to de- 
termine whether too much oil is passing into 
the slinger reservior or past the rear main 
bearing oil seal. This check should be made 
after step No. 14. 
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STEP 2 (Part d) 
Smoke at the Exhaust 


If, upon gunning the engine, smoke does 
appear at the exhaust pipe, it is a positive 
indication that an excessive amount of oil is 
being’ burned. 


This may be caused by any one or by any 
combination of these three: 

1. A broken vacuum pump diaphragm 

2. Worn intake valve guides 


3. An excessive amount of oil passing the 
piston rings. 
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STEP 3 


Checking for Broken Vacuum Pump 
Diaphragm 


Disconnect the line at the vacuum pump 
and then gun the engine. 


If the diaphragm is broken, oil will show 
up readily on a piece of white paper held in 
front of the opening, and a new diaphragm 
should be installed. 





After running the engine for at least ten 
minutes to clean out the intake manifold, 
check again for smoke at exhaust. 
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STEP 4 
Checking Valve Guides 


Check the intake valve guides by flashing 
a light under each intake valve head when 
in open position. 






=” VALVE IN 
OPEN POSITION 


Dampness here indicates the passage of 
oil through a worn valve guide, and can best 
be corrected by installing a new valve guide 
and generally a new valve. 
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STEP 5 (Part a) 


Cylinder Roundness, Taper, and 
Squareness 


—_} ) 
. i= | | 
| 


~ 


hal 
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Note: All Measurements are for Inspection 
and Not for Fitting. See Shop Manuals 
for Fitting Specifications 


Measure roundness of cylinder bore with 
dial gage. 


ial .0005 - .001 
Serviceable ...................... .002 -.003 
Repair or replace .......... 004 
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STEP 5 (Part b) 
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Measure cylinder bore for taper with in- 


side micrometer. 


I i ae .001 - .002 
Serviceable ........................ .003 
Repair or replace ............ .005 


The difference between the maximum 
measurement at the top of the bore and the 
minimum measurement at the bottom of the 


bore will be the taper. 
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STEP 5 (Part c) 






































Measure squareness of bore with top of 
block, using vee edge protractor and feeler 


gage. 


I ee 001 - .002 
Serviceable .......... eau 004 
Repair or replace ............ .006 
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STEP 6 
Cutting Ridge at Top of Each Cylinder 


Before removing the pistons, the ridge at 
the top of each cylinder shoud be removed 
with a good ridge cutter. 
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STEP 7 (Part a) 
Connecting Rod Bearing Adjustment 


Remove the oil pan. Then before the con- 
necting rods are removed— 














Measure end clearance of connecting rod 
bearing with feeler gage. 


Desirable ..............0000.......... .005 - .007 
SErviceavle ........................ .010 


Repair or replace ............ 015 
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STEP 7 (Part b) 
Checking bearing clearances 


As each rod cap is removed, the clearance 
between the connecting rod bearing and the 
erank pin should be carefully checked. 
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STEP 8 





Main Bearing Adjustment 


























Measure end clearance of crankshaft 
with feeler gage. 


I .006 - .008 
Serviceable ........................ .012 
Repair or replace ............ .018 


If excessive, check radial clearance using 
method shown and described in steps No. 
2,c and No. 7, b. 
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STEP 9 
Piston Fitting 


FEELER GAGE 




















an 
a) oe 
Ss 
ae PISTON 
Ss 
oO @ 





Measure clearance of piston in cylinder 
with feeler gage (clearance per inch of pis- 
ton diameter). 


Iron Aluminum 


Desirable ................ .001 .001 -.0015 
Serviceable .............. 0015 = .0015 - .002 
| FD 0025 .003 


Piston clearance should be taken with the 
piston and cylinder at the same temperature 
—if possible at a temperature of 70°. The 
piston should pass all of the way down the 
bore with the recommended feeler gage 
placed at right angles to the piston pin. 
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STEP 10 (Part a) 
Piston Pin Fitting 

















= Ti 








Mn 
= 














Measure fit of pin using bronze bushing's 
with spring scale. 


Desirable ........ 3-5 lb. pull when cold 
Serviceable when worn ............ 001 
Repair or replace when worn .. .002 
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STEP 10 (Part b) 














Measure fit of floating pin in alloy piston 
with spring scale. 


Desirable ........ 5-7 lb. pull when cold 
Serviceable when worn ............ 001 
Repair or replace when worn .. .002 


. 
Mailing List———8. 
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STEP 11 
Connecting Rod Alignment 





























Measure connecting rod bearing for paral- 
lelism with piston pin, using aligning fixture 
and dial gage. 

I tee, es .0005 
| TTD 001 
Repair or replace ........................ .002 
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STEP 12 (Part a) 


Piston Ring Fitting 
Clean Grooves 


One quick and easy way to clean ring 
grooves without getting them out of shape 
is to use the square end of a broken ring 
from same groove. 
































Measure clearance of piston rings in 
grooves with feeler gage. 


SNEED, vienmnsaincaminstonven .001 - .0015 
Serviceable ........................ .0025 
Repair or replace ............ 004 


Or loose ring may be rolled in its groove 
to measure ring clearance. 
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STEP 12 (Part b) 
































Measure clearance between ends of rings 
in cylinders (clearance per inch of piston 
diameter). 


SS eee .003 
| TTD beeen .004 
Repair or replace _.................... .006 


The piston ring gap must be measured 
with the ring down in the bore below ring 
travel. Be sure the ring is square in cylinder 
bore. Install the rings so that the gaps will 
be staggered. 
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STEP i3 
Flatness of Block 








Measure flatness of top of block with steel 
straightedge and feeler gage. 


I it So os _. 008 - .005 
Serviceable 0... .007 
Repair or replace ............ .010 
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STEP 14 
Valve and Valve Seat Reconditioning 


This operation should be done by a spe- 
cialist. All carbon should be thoroughly 
cleaned from the combustion chamber, valve 
ports and guides, and the cylinder head 
thoroughly washed. 


Valve guides inspected and where neces- 
sary replaced. 


Valve seats reconditioned. 
Valves refaced or replaced. 


Valve lifters and guides inspected and 
replaced or repaired as necessary. 


Valve spring tension checked. 


On overhead valve engines the push rod- 
rocker arm assemblies should be inspected 
and where necessary repaired or replaced. 
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STEP 15 
Check Oiling System 


Before the engine is reassembled, care- 
fully recheck the parts of the oiling system 
which can be reached. Clean the oil pan, oil 
pump, (do not disassemble unless necessary) 
and oil pump screen. 
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STEP 16 
Tightening Cylinder Head 





The results of all of the good labor may 
be lost, if the cylinder head is not installed 


properly. 


A special torque indicating wrench should 
be used to draw down the cylinder head to 
insure correct and uniform head bolt ten- 
sion. 








CHAPTER 9 


Infantry Around the World 


(INFANTRY SCHOOL STUDY) 





INFANTRY WEAPONS AND AMMUNITION 
CARRIERS 


The present weapons carrier for our infantry units is the 
standard commercial 114-ton truck, with its cargo body 
equipped with the conventional army top. It is common 
knowledge that this vehicle is not entirely satisfactory for 
transporting weapons and ammunition in forward areas 
where exposure to hostile observation and fire is anticipated. 

A suitable carrier should have the following characteris- 
tics: 

Capacity for carrying a pay load of 700 to 1,000 pounds. 

Ability to keep up with motor convoys under all condi- 
tions. 

Capacity for continuous operation at 214 miles per hour 
without overheating. 

Excellent cross-country ability, at the speed of, or in ex- 
cess of the speed of foot troops. 

A suitable radius of action. 

Ruggedness, mechanical reliability and stamina. 

Low silhouette. 

Light weight. 

Ease and safety in operation, with reasonable comfort 
for the driver. 

Capacity for operation in woods. 

Reasonable fording ability. 

Quiet operation. 

Ease in service and maintenance. 

225 
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Moreover, such vehicles should be available commercially 
in sufficient quantity and at a price that would permit the 
equipment of infantry units in peace and war. 

A load of 700 pounds may be considered as the minimum 
requirement for transporting the complete equipment of a 
caliber 0.30 machine-gun squad. The 8l-mm mortar squad 
load is approximately 1,000 pounds. In addition to the total 
weight of the weapon, equipment and ammunition, the ve- 
hicle must be capable of carrying its driver and an assistant 
driver. Frequently, an assistant driver will be essential 
under combat conditions. Hence, a vehicle that is to trans- 
port the weapon, ammunition, and equipment for a caliber 
0.30 machine-gun squad should be able to carry a total pay 
load of 1,050 pounds. 

A study of the role contemplated for weapons and am- 
munition carriers will explain the necessity for the wide 
performance range indicated by the desired characteristics. 
Weapon carriers will operate in three distinct areas or 
zones, as follows: 

First zone: areas beyond the range of hostile artillery, 
where movement usually will be on good roads. 

Second zone: areas in which hostile artillery fire makes 
it advisable for transportation to leave the main roads and 
proceed by unimproved roads, or trails, or cross-country. 
Normally, the rear limit of this zone will be at least six 
miles from the front line or just beyond the range of hostile 
light artillery. 

Third zone: the area within effective range of hostile 
small-arms fire—the battlefield itself. In this zone it will 
be difficult for standard commercial vehicles to find con- 
cealment from hostile ground observation. Therefore, car- 
riers advancing within this zone should stop at the point 
beyond which it would be impractical to go without undue 
exposure of vehicle and crew and without undue risk of 
disclosing the firing position. 

Let us consider the performance required of the weapons 
and ammunition carrier in each of the above zones. Since a 
weapon and its crew should always be together, it is evident 
that in the first zone the carrier must be able to maintain 
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the same speed as the personnel of the weapons squad which 
it serves. This may necessitate a speed as low as 214 miles 
per hour for a considerable period. Likewise convoy speeds 
must be maintained during strategic moves. 

In the second zone the carrier usually will move at the 
speed of marching foot troops, but there will be occasions 
when troops are transported in motor vehicles part way 
through this zone before they are detrucked. In such in- 
stances the carriers must be capable of transporting their 
normal loads on secondary roads or cross-country at the 
same speed as the troop-carrying vehicles. Hence the car- 
riers mnst be rugged, mechanically reliable and possess 
stamina to withstand the strains incident to such operation. 

In the third zone the route for the weapons carriers nor- 
mally will be selected in accordance with tactical require- 
ments. Direct and easily travelled routes may be rejected 
in favor of longer and more difficult routes in order to 
obtain cover and concealment. On such routes the carrier 
frequently will encounter shell holes, trenches, woods, brush, 
and even streams. Therefore, a high degree of cross-country 
ability will be required. Increased speed not only reduces 
the total time of exposure to hostile fire, but makes the 
vehicle a more difficult target to hit. A cross-country speed 
in considerable excess of that of foot troops is highly de- 
sirable. They should operate quietly to avoid disclosing their 
movements. 

A low silhouette is of no advantage in the first and second 
zones. In fact, the reduced clearance and the poor vision 
for drivers usually incident to a low silhouette are dis- 
advantages. In the third zone, however, a low silhouette 
becomes very important. 

The carrier should be light enough to permit it to be man- 
handled across, or out of obstacles. In this respect it is 
evident that a compromise must be effected between weight, 
protection for personnel, and traction in order to obtain the 
necessary ruggedness, stamina, and load-carrying capacity. 

Maneuverability is a very important characteristic. Often 
sharp turns are necessary in order to avoid or to negotiate 
obstacles. Moreover the carrier should be able to turn 
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around in a narrow space and to move in reverse readily 
for a reasonable distance. 

Finally, but by no means unimportant, some considera- 
tion should be given to the comfort of the driver and his 
assistant. Carriers will operate frequently at night without 
lights over strange terrain. Such conditions impose intense 
strain upon operating personnel. Hence the vehicle should 
be easy to control and easy to maintain. Excessive fatigue 
on the part of drivers and their assistants, from any cause 
whatever, will result in increasing mechanical and combat 
casualties to vehicles and operating personnel. 

The advantages of a carrier that is commercially avail- 
able in sufficient quantities and at a resonable price, are too 
apparent to warrant discussion. 

Many officers throughout the service, when considering 
ammunition and weapons carriers for infantry units, 
visualize a track-laying vehicle. This is due, no doubt, to 
the existing general impression that endless tracks are es- 
sential in order to obtain the desired cross-country mobility. 
For this reason the results of a series of tests should be of 
great interest to the service in general and to the infantry 
in particular. 

Included in these tests were the following vehicles, each 
of which was considered to be suitable potentially for infan- 
try weapons and ammunition carriers: light ordnance trac- 
tor (T3E4), a commercial tractor, 14-ton 4 x 2 truck, 14-ton 
4x 4 truck, 114-ton 4 x 4 truck. 

Throughout the tests all vehicles either carried their rat- 
ed loads or towed a trailer with a 1,000-pound pay load. The 
16-ton 4 x 4 truck had approximately one horsepower for 
each 53 pounds of weight, including its load, as compared 
to one horsepower for each 123 pounds in case of the 114- 
ton truck. Both of these trucks were equipped with chev- 
ron-type tires. 

The test included such exercises as would determine their 
relative silhouettes, turning ability, and their comparative 
ability to negotiate such obstacles as ditches, shell holes, 
mud, steep slopes, long ramps, short ramps, and sand. Tests 
were also made to determine the number of men required 
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to manhandle the vehicles on level terrain, on slopes, and in 
mud. Finally, a tractor and the 14-ton 4 x 4 truck were 
driven cross-country to determine the comparative per- 
formance of these two types of vehicles on terrain unfamil- 
iar to the drivers. 





FIGURE 28.—Comparative silhouettes. 


That the general results of these tests were a revelation 
and a surprise, is putting it mildly. 

The comparative silhouettes of the different vehicles may 
be seen in Figure 28. 

The turning test was conducted on a narrow road. The 
tractors with their trailers were able to complete their 
turns without backing. The trucks (except the 14-ton 
truck) were forced to back at least once before completing 
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the turn. The tractors with their trailers were able to turn 
more rapidly than the trucks. But here, apparently, the 
superiority of the tractor ceased. 

In the slope-climbing test both tractors failed with the 
tracks spinning at the point where the slope became 26 de- 
grees. In another attempt, without their loaded trailers, the 





FicurRE 29.—Commercial tractor with trailer and 1,000-pound 
pay load stalled in a sandy ditch. 


commercial tractor failed again at the 26-degree point, 
while the ordnance tractor, due primarily to its greater 
length and better traction, was able to climb the slope. Both 
the 114-ton and the 1%4-ton trucks were successful. The 14- 
ton truck could not move more than 15 feet up the slope— 
even without a load. 
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A ditch, seven feet deep, with sandy banks sloping ap- 
proximately 20 degrees, stopped the commercial tractor at 
the point shown in Figure 29. The ordnance tractor and 
both the 14-ton and 114-ton trucks were successful. The 
14 -ton truck did not make this test. 





FicurRE 30.—%%-ton 4 x 4 truck with 1,000-pound pay load 
towing antitank gun across a sandy ditch. 


The shell hole test resulted in complete failure for both 
tractors. Their spinning tracks dug out the sides of the 
shell hole and increased the difficulties of crossing the ob- 
stacle. (See Figure 31.) The little 14-ton truck also failed 
to take this obstacle. However, due to its light gross weight, 
eight men easily pulled it out of the hole. Both the %4-ton 
and 114-ton trucks took the shell hole without difficulty. 
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(See Figure 32.) The 14-ton truck towed the antitank gun 
through the shell hole in addition to its rated load. 

In the long ramp test both tractors failed again. (See 
Figure 33.) In explanation, it may be recalled that a small 
tractor, when negotiating an obstacle of this nature, must 
climb the obstacle as a unit. The entire weight of the vehicle 





Figure 31.—Commercial tractor, towing trailer with 1,000-pound 
pay load, stalled in a shell hole. 


eventually rests upon a relatively small traction area. A 
wheeled vehicle of suitable wheel base is required to lift 
only half of its weight at one time. The 14-ton truck failed 
at this obstacle. Both the 114-ton and 14-ton trucks were 
successful. The latter crossed the obstacle while towing the 
antitank gun in addition to its regular load. (See Figure 
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34.) This truck with its short wheel base could cross short 
ramps that could not be crossed by the longer 114-ton truck. 
The short wheel base of the 14-ton truck is an obvious ad- 
vantage when maneuvering through woods and cut-over 
areas. 





FIGURE 32.—%%-ton 4 x 4 truck crossing shell hole. 


Both tractors were successful in crossing the mud hole 
selected for the test. The 114-ton truck became hopelessly 
bogged down. It had to be unloaded and even then the com- 
bined efforts of two tractors were barely sufficient to pull 
it out. In this test the 14-ton 4 x 4 truck with its 714-inch 
chevron tires was again successful. The use of 9-inch tires, 
which are optional equipment on this vehicle, would give it 
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even greater flotation and tractive efficiency in soft terrain. 
(See Figure 35.) 

In the deep sand test, the vehicles were driven along a 
sand bar on which there was a small pit about three feet 
deep. The commercial tractor was able to operate on the 





FIGURE 33.—Commercial tractor towing trailer with 1,000-pound pay 
load failing to climb the ramp. The tractor was unable 
to negotiate this obstacle without a load. 


bar but could not cross the small pit. At this point the trac- 
tor spun its tracks and the idler soon became clogged with 
sand, causing a mechanical condition which would ulti- 
mately result in thrown tracks. The ordnance tractor did 
not participate in this test. The empty 14-ton truck was 
unable to operate in the sand. However, six men easily 
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pushed it across the sand bar. (See Figure 36.) The 114- 
ton truck, like the tractor, was able to operate on the sand 
bar, but it stalled in the small pit and 50 men were required 
to pull it out. (See Figure 37.) The 14-ton 4 x 4 truck not 
only was able to operate on the sand bar but it was the only 
vehicle that crossed the sand pit without assistance. 





FIGURE 34.—‘-ton 4 x 4 truck towing antitank gun across the ramp 
in addition to its regular load. 


In the manhandling test it was found that it required 
more men to move the unloaded commercial tractor than it 
did to move either of the loaded trucks. Also, it required 
twice as many men to move the 114-ton truck as were 
needed to move the 14-ton truck. This, of course, is due to 
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the fact that the larger vehicle weighs over 4,000 pounds 
more than the smaller, when both are loaded. 

To test the comparative cross-country performance of 
the commercial tractor and the 14-ton 4 x 4 truck, these 
vehicles were operated over a course unknown to their 
drivers. The truck carried its pay load of 1,000 pounds and 





Figure 35.—The loaded %4-ton 4 x 4 truck negotiating the mud hole. 


towed an empty trailer representing the antitank gun. The 
tractor towed a trailer with a 1,000-pound pay load. The 
tractor completed the 4.5 mile course in 39 minutes with an 
average speed of 6.9 miles per hour. The truck completed 
the same course in 33 minutes with an average speed of 8.2 
miles per hour. 

To those who have been thinking of infantry weapons 
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and ammunition carriers as track-laying vehicles, these 
tests furnish food for thought. The results certainly merit 
a reconsideration of our ideas on this subject. In spite of 
any prejudices to the contrary, it must be noted that 
throughout the test, the 14-ton 4 x 4 truck crossed all 
obstacles negotiated by the other vehicles and repeatedly 








FIGURE 36.—Six men push the empty %-ton truck on the sand bar. 


crossed obstacles where the other vehicles failed. Further- 
more, in addition to its regular load, it towed the antitank 
gun across obstacles that could not be crossed by the trac- 
tors without ‘a load. As a matter of interest, it may be 
added that a mule was unable to pull the 8l-mm mortar 
cart with a 500-pound pay load up slopes that were easily 
climbed by the trucks. 
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The use of a truck as an ammunition and weapons carrier 
reduces to a minimum the many undesirable features com- 
mon to all tractors, such as high initial cost, short mechani- 
cal life, expensive maintenance and operation, mechanical 
unreliability, and necessity for specially trained drivers 
and mechanics. 





FicurRE 37.—Fifty men pull the loaded 1%-ton 4 x 4 truck through 
the small sand pit. The engine of the truck is assisting. 


In view of the outstanding performance of the 14-ton 
4 x 4 truck, this vehicle is believed to be the best of its 
type available at present. Certainly it has demonstrated 
that it can perform suitably the following functions for 
infantry units: 
Ammunition carrier. 
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Weapons carrier. 

Communication equipment carrier. 

Prime mover for the 37-mm antitank gun. 

A study indicates that it would be desirable to issue them 
to infantry units on about the following basis: 


Organization Vehicles 
Peace War 
Caliber 0.30 machine-gun company 


Squad 0 1 
Section 1 2 
Platoon 2 5 
Company Headquarters 0 1 


Me CI i casictititatinicssnndinennint deemed 4 11 
8l1-mm mortar company 


Squad 0 
Section 1 
Platoon 2 
Company Headquarters 0 


Fe I siictintitinnstenitaneeinpearies sunied 6 
60-mm mortar 


Section (3 mortars) 
Battalion 


37-mm antitank company 


C2 bet 
ee 


Gun squad 1 
Section (2 guns) 2 
Platoon (2 sections) 4 
Company Headquarters 0 


a 12 
Communication platoon 


Regimental section 2 
Battalion section 1 


ne 
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THE FRENCH CHENILLETTE 


While considering the characteristics of our own carrier 
for ammunition and weapons, it is interesting to review the 
French solution of this perplexing problem. The French 
have adopted the chenillette as the primary means for am- 
munition supply to front-line units. In certain cases it may 
be used for the displacement of heavy infantry weapons. 
It may also be used to carry wire, tools, communication 
materiel, mines, and food. It is being issued to all French 
infantry regiments on the basis of twelve per regiment. 

The chenillette, an adaptation of the well-known British 
Carden-Loyd tractor, is a small, low slung, caterpillar tread 
vehicle, less than 40 inches in height. It has two seats, side 
by side, one for the driver-mechanic and the other for the 
assistant driver or guide. The vehicle is armored to insure 
protection against ordinary small-arms fire, shrapnel, and 
small shell fragments. Head protection for the crew is pro- 
vided by two steel hoods, hemispherical in shape, and 
mounted directly over the seats of the crew. Each hemi- 
spherical hood is cut in half laterally and constructed so 
that the front half can be rotated backward and nest within 
the rear half, thus affording 180-degree vision when desired. 
When the hemispherical hoods are closed down, vision is 
restricted to conventional horizontal eye slits. 

The chenillette is said to have a speed varying from 3 to 
18 miles per hour depending upon the terrain. It is reported 
to have a radius of action of 60 miles without refill of fuel. 
It has great maneuverability and with its cargo bin and 
trailer, it can transport a load of one ton. There is a 
mechanical device whereby the driver can unhook the trailer 
and dump the cargo bin without leaving his seat and with- 
out stopping the vehicle. 

These characteristics enable this vehicle to traverse bat- 
tlefield terrain under hostile fire. It can transport ammuni- 
tion or other supplies or tow relatively heavy materiel up 
to the immediate vicinity of the firing line. The French 
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believe that the chenillette should be used for forward dis- 
placement of heavy infantry weapons only in urgent situa- 
tions. Even then the displacement should be at least 1,000 
yards. Such displacements should be executed by bounds 
of from 400 to 500 yards from one defiladed position to 
another over routes concealed from hostile observation. It 
should be remembered that such displacements result in the 
separation of weapons from operating personnel. In com- 
bat there is a real danger that this separation may become 
permanent. 

A document, “Instructions for the Employment of Infan- 
try Chenillettes”, published under supervision of the French 
War Ministry early in 1938, should be of general interest 
to American infantry officers because it announces the em- 
ployment methods contemplated by the French in the utili- 
zation of their infantry weapons and ammunition carrier. 

Chenillettes are assigned to regimental service com- 
panies and weapon companies primarily for ammunition 
supply. They may be used to tow regimental antitank guns 
if circumstances require it. Only in exceptional situations 
should they be used to transport the heavy infantry weap- 
ons (8l-mm mortars and machine guns). Some chenillettes 
are assigned to divisional antitank companies to tow the 25- 
mm guns and to supply the ammunition for these weapons. 

Officers are selected from tank school graduates to com- 
mand transportation elements equipped with chenillettes. 
Drivers are selected from personnel having previous ex- 
perience with automobiles, trucks, or farm tractors. Be- 
cause of the limited seating space and vision facilities pro- 
vided for the crew, the height of the drivers should be 
between 65 and 68 inches. 

Instruction for drivers includes maintenance, driving 
over varied terrain, tactical employment, marches, biv- 
ouacks, map reading, and motor convoys. The driver is 
expected to be proficient in executing authorized repairs 
rapidly, with the tools at hand. He is authorized to adjust 
brakes and track tension and performs the various lubrica- 
tion operations. 
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The driver, within the limits of his orders, is expected to 
study the terrain and select the route with the fewest ob- 
stacles. However, he should be familiar with the powers 
and limitations of his vehicle when drawing a loaded trailer 
or when towing an antitank gun. 

The assistant driver (or guide) is able to communicate 
with the driver by voice as long as the hoods are open. When 
hostile activity obliges the crew to close the hoods, the 
assistant driver is able to transmit signals by means of a 
colored-light signal instrument. Such signals as “faster”, 
“slower”, “turn right”, “turn left”, “dump the cargo bin”, 
and “unhook the trailer”, can be transmitted to the driver. 

The document lists a number of type combat loads. It 
cautions that the vehicle should not be loaded to its maxi- 
mum limit when it must traverse difficult terrain. A few 
examples of the combat loads are listed below: 


Homogeneous loads 


Machine-gun ammunition (in boxes) 











In cargo bin 7,680 rounds 
On trailer 15,360 rounds 
EE sic sicnioc ua tiactakiasesaerbicmess seal 23,040 rounds 
Machine-gun ammunition (in belts) 
In cargo bin 4,224 rounds 
On trailer 8,448 rounds 
, NRO OPEN eT oes 12,672 rounds 
81-mm shell (complete rounds) 
In cargo bin 40 rounds 
On trailer 160 rounds 
Total PR TREE TF ee ee 200 rounds 
37-mm cartridges 
In cargo bin 384 rounds 
On trailer 600 rounds 





Re ee ST ee ee 984 rounds 
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Mixed loads 
For riflemen and machine gunners 


In cargo bin: 
Automatic rifle ammunition 


(in bandoleers) 8,100 rounds 
Rifle ammunition 
(in bandoleers) 2,688 rounds 
Hand grenades (in boxes) 150 rounds 
Rifle grenades (in boxes) 144 rounds 
In trailer: 


Machine-gun ammunition (in belts) 8,448 rounds 


Requisitions for ammunition submitted by companies 
and battalions are calculated in accordance with the quan- 
tities contained in the various type loads. 

As a rule the company commander submits requisitions 
for ammunition when the supply for his unit is half con- 
sumed. These requisitions are consolidated by battalion 
commanders who submit them to the regimental com- 
mander, prescribing at the same time, the method of load- 
ing desired, the location of the battalion refilling point and 
the approximate hour the chenillette should arrive there. 

The chenillettes are loaded at the infantry ammunition 
distributing point by regimental service company person- 
nel. The loaded chenillettes are then guided by regimental 
personnel to the battalion refilling points where they are 
met by battalion personnel and guided to the points where 
the loads are to be dumped. This last phase of supply has 
been found to function better if it is accomplished by 
chenillettes without trailers. The cargo bin carries enough 
ammunition to replenish two combat rifle platoons. The 
trailers, usually loaded with machine-gun or mortar am- 
munition, are generally unhooked and left at battalion refill- 
ing points. The machine-gun and mortar ammunition is 
then carried to weapon positions either by supply personnel 
or by the chenillettes after they return from the rifle com- 
pany distributing points. The choice of method will depend 
upon the situation. The speed of the chenillettes without 
trailers permits them to transport rapidly a ten-man load 
over varied terrain. Thus they can replenish all units from 
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the battalion refilling point in a very short time at the cost 
of a quick transfer of load from the trailer into the cargo 
bins of the chenillettes. The battalion refilling points are 
authorized, in certain cases, to retain a loaded trailer for a 
short period. One chenillette is able to tow two empty 
trailers to the rear. 

When the terrain permits, and if the situation demands 
it, loaded chenillettes can be sent forward as far as the 
front-line platoons. It is forbidden for chenillettes to supply 
several platoons successively by moving parallel to the front 
unless excellent cover is available. When its task is com- 
pleted, the chenillette returns immediately to the supply 
point from which it came. 

On approach marches and for changes of position on the 
battlefield involving considerable distance, the 25-mm anti- 
tank gun can be towed behind the trailer. For short changes 
in position during action the gun is towed directly behind 
the chenillette. 

Chenillettes move with the unit to which they are as- 
signed whether by rail, or by road. On road marches, chenil- 
lettes are transported in trucks or towed behind the trucks 
on low-wheeled platform trailers. For short distances they 
may march by their own power on tracks. The latter 
method is avoided as much as possible because of excessive 
fuel consumption, and wear and tear on materiel. 

The French place great confidence in this handy vehicle. 
Apparently, it will be given new tasks as soon as sufficient 
numbers have been produced to take care of the ammuni- 
tion supply needs of front-line units. 

In an article “Modern Infantry Trains” published in the 
Revue d’Infanterie, October 1935, Lieutenant Colonel Fava- 
tier states that infantry supplies, generally speaking, tra- 
verse three traffic zones when moving from rear areas to 
the front line. In Zone 1, all traffic is on roads. In Zone 2, 
artillery fire obliges the foot soldier to take open formations 
and march across country. In this zone traffic must leave 
the road, hence supplies must be carried in cross-country 
vehicles. Zone 3 is exposed to hostile small-arms fire and, 
generally, is under hostile observation. Colonel Favatier 
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contends that this zone is not accessible to any vehicles 
except those provided with armor protection. Here, men 
on foot must advance by bounds in thin formations, using 
all cover available. 

In Zone 1, all types of transportation may be used but the 
choice is naturally motors. In Zone 2, the choice lies be- 
tween cross-country motor vehicles (half-track or 6-wheeled ; 
trucks), pack animals, or light carts. In Zone 3, the Colonel 
states that the only choice is either carrying parties or 
armored vehicles—horse-drawn or unarmored vehicles 
being too vulnerable. When the doughboy leaves the road— 
in other words when the going really gets bad—he is 
promptly loaded down with all sorts of combat equipment 
such as grenades, pyrotechnics, and extra ammunition. 

As brought out in the Colonel’s discussion, the introduc- 
tion of the chenillette has created a new and interesting 
aspect to this problem. This vehicle can be used in Zone 2 
as well as Zone 3. It gives such excellent service that there 
is a great temptation to accept it as the ideal solution, with- 
out questioning the details of its employment. Accordingly, 
many attempts have been made during recent French ma- 
neuvers to seat several men in the cargo bin and the trailer. 
The individuals carried in this manner are in an uncom- 
fortable position and they are more exposed to enemy fire 
than men on foot. It has even been suggested that one or 
two men can be carried prone in the trailer, but this is a 
haphazard solution suitable only for emergencies. The Colo- 
nel reminds us that displacing a gun crew on foot and its 
weapons in a chenillette should be frowned upon. Because 
under battlefield conditions, in spite of the most careful 
precautions, frequently the crew will never find its displaced 
weapon. 

The ideal solution then, would be a completely armored 
cross-country truck capable of transporting the weapon, its 
ammunition, and its crew—all at the same time. This is 
not a new idea, says Lieutenant Colonel Favatier; such 
vehicles were contemplated even before tanks were con- 
structed. The author favors the modification of the chenil- 
lette to enable it to transport weapons and crews as well as 
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ammunition. A French medical officer even suggests that 
the chenillette be equipped with stretchers for the evacua- 
tion of wounded from the front-line aid stations. The num- 
ber of front-line battle casualties generally varies directly 
with ammunition consumption of front-line units. There- 
fore, by fortunate coincidence, the chenillettes that bring 
up the ammunition could be used to carry the wounded to 
the rear. 





WEAPONS CARRIER 


General J. F. C. Fuller in his book “The First of the 
League Wars’’, in commenting‘on his observations while 
with the Italians in Ethiopia, states that he saw all types 
of motor transportation in use for purposes of supply. He 
concludes that a light six-wheeled truck or a track vehicle 
will give best satisfaction for supply purposes under com- 
bat conditions. 





MOTORCYCLES AND MOTOR TRICYCLES 


A discussion of the subject of motorcycles for military 
use usually discloses a wide divergence of opinion. Some 
officers become enthusiastic over the possibilities of motor- 
cycle reconnaissance detachments. Others would have no 
motorcycles within sight or hearing. 

In keeping with the trend of modern infantry toward 
motors, the motor tricycle has been proposed as a vehicle 
having a distinct military value. 

In order to compare the performance of the motor tri- 
cycle with the solo motorcycle, the motorcycle with sidecar 
and the cross-country car, these vehicles were tested recent- 
ly under conditions expected to be encountered in combat. 
During the test the vehicles were confronted with such 
obstacles as woods, muddy trails, shallow streams, deep 
sand, shell holes, sandy ditches, steep slopes, rutted roads, 
and trenches. 
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The test indicated that for traffic control in convoy opera- 
tions over good roads, the solo motorcycle is slightly super- 
ior to the motor tricycle and motorcycle with sidecar, be- 
cause of its rapid acceleration and its ability to cut in and 
out of a motor column. 





FiGuRE 39.—Three-passenger 3 x 2 Motor Tricycle. 


On poor roads, in sand, mud, or hazardous driving con- 
ditions the motor tricycle proved to be superior to either 
the solo motorcycle or motorcycle with sidecar. This greater 
cross-country ability can be used to advantage in messenger 
service and on reconnaissance missions. Moreover, it was 
found to be more stable at high speeds on improved roads 
than the motorcycles. It can be towed easily and safely 
behind other vehicles. 
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Often, in convoy operation, situations call for the trans- 
portation of mechanics and a small supply of spare parts 
to a disabled vehicle. For such use, the motor tricycle is 
superior to both the solo motorcycle and the motorcycle 
with sidecar. 

In brief the motor tricycle has the following advantages 
over the motorcycle wiva sidecar: 


Greater traction 

Better balance 

Turns equally well to the right or left 
Less overall width 

Greater safety in operation 

Larger cargo or passenger capacity 
Much greater cross-country performance 
Reverse gear 

Easier to apply rear tire chains 

Greater clearance. 


A discussion of the suitability of the motorcycle and 
similar vehicles for military purposes naturally brings up 
the question of procurement. In this respect it is interesting 
to note the latest figures (1933) on the annual production 
of motorcycles, as published in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica: 


Germany 52,700 
United Kingdom 52,200 
France 36,000 
Italy 12,500 
United States 7,380 
Belgium 5,550 


European countries not only lead in motorcycle produc- 
tion, but they give more consideration to the adaptation of 
the motorcycle to military use, than we do in the United 
States. The reason for this is the economy of the motor- 
cycle in fuel consumption and maintenance. 

The role contemplated for the motorcycle and motorcycle 
units in European armies, and in Germany in particular, is 
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described in the Russian Avto Bronetankovy Zhurnal, April 
1937. 

The article states that Germany, aside from creating 
powerful artillery and mechanized and motorized units, is 
also concentrating more attention than any other nation 
on the formation of motorcycle units. 

According to the Germans, the ordinary commercial 
motorcycle is suitable for combat purposes. The author 
states that Germany, having about 1,000,000 motorcycles 
(Great Britain and France each have about 600,000), 
naturally sees in them a very apt substitute for the horse. 
Moreover, the Germans believe that the motorcycle is a 
much faster, more powerful and less vulnerable means of 
transportation than the horse. 

The advantages of the motorcycle in combat are listed in 
the Russian article as follows: 

It can easily turn about on a narrow road; it can leave 
the road quickly and clear it for other units; it can be easily 
camouflaged against hostile ground and air observation; it 
can travel on narrow paths or even cross-country to a 
limited extent; and finally, it can be carried around or over 
small obstacles. A motorcycle unit can be split up quickly 
into small groups so as to reduce its vulnerability to hostile 
mechanized or aerial attacks. 

Disadvantages are listed as follows: 

Men and equipment carried by motorcycles are exposed 
to the weather. Personnel in motorcycle units are more 
fatigued after long marches than personnel in other motor 
units. The road space for a motorcycle unit is relatively 
longer than for a motorized unit. But here the Germans 
suggest that if the length of these two columns is measured 
in minutes instead of yards, the result will be in favor of 
the motorcycles, 

The Germans also contend that. motorcycle units are 
capable of operating unobserved and independently, using 
individual machines which provide their own defense. 
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Hence they may be employed for security and reconnais- 
sance and even serve as screening forces. Such opportuni- 
ties will exist only in a war of movement. However, ac- 
cording to the author, the Germans believe that motorcycle 
units may be thrown into small gaps in the hostile lines, 
directly behind their own mechanized forces. On the de- 
fense, motorcycle units may be used as mobile reserves by 
corps and higher commanders. They may also be used 
against hostile troops landed by plane behind the lines. 

The Russian author attaches particular importance to 
the fact that German motorcycle manufacturers are giving 
special attention to the development of the cross-country 
ability of this vehicle. 

That the motorcycle is retaining its place on the list of 
military vehicles in Great Britain is indicated by the an- 
nouncement in the United Service Review, October 13, 1938, 
that the British Army for the first time in its history is 
holding motorcycling championship trials. Events on the 
two-day program include tests for both individual and col- 
lective achievement. 

On the first day a road reliability test over a 150-mile 
circuit is devised to test the individual in map reading, 
negotiating water obstacles, driving in gas masks, and 
riding at night over rough country without lights. 

On the second day, teams of three riders will compete 
over a cross-country course of about ten miles. This course 
will include mud obstacles and other difficult terrain that 
must be traversed under assumed combat conditions. Dur- 
ing this course members of the same team will be allowed 
to assist each other. On other occasions, except when speci- 
fied, riders are not permitted to receive aid from outside 
sources. 
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REORGANIZATION OF BRITISH TERRITORIAL 
ARMY (NATIONAL GUARD) 


It has been announced (by Mr. Hore-Belisha, Secretary 
of State for War) that the Territorial Army is to have the 
same general composition and is to be placed on the same 
footing as the Regular Army. 

Until now, according to Mr. Hore-Belisha, the Territorial 
Army has been deficient in many of the up-to-date units 
which the Regular Army possesses. 

Three motorized divisions of a new pattern are to be 
organized in the Territorial Army. Each division is to 
consist of two brigades of three battalions each. A motor- 
cycle battalion will be included in each division. Motorcycle 
battalions do not exist in the British Regular Army, but 
they are considered suitable for the civilian soldier. Such 
divisions find their parallel in the proposed six-battalion 
divisions of the British Regular Army. 

The military correspondent for the Times (London) 
October 1938, writes: 

“The motorcycle battalions are a particularly promising 
addition, for the British Army has hitherto lagged behind 
the continent in developing the potentialities of motor- 
cyclist troops. They form a most useful type of mobile 
screen in the advance.” 





THE 37-MM ANTITANK GUN 


Recent tests have been conducted by the United States 
Army with the proposed 37-mm high velocity, flat trajec- 
tory, antitank gun and it is expected that the 0.50 caliber 
machine gun will be entirely replaced eventually by the 
new 37-mm gun. The characteristics of this gun are: 


Ba isscciecdeiccstascscaieipslieiicttieshaastk cclanpaaaantait 37-mm 
I saci self-ejection and self 
closing 


Muzzle velocity f/s.......................... once 
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Maximum elevation on carriage........... from plus 15° to minus 10° 
eee 60° 
Weight in firing position....................... 815 pounds 
Armor pentration 
(20° from normal impact).............. 14% inches at 1,000 yards 
FR TNE A Rasa eae Ro ee Split 
, _ERURRR ASE se epee permet ase ee eee rere Peace ee. Pneumatic 
BN MN cvietcctins sats ceerisauontidabaagiinarca 30 rounds per minute 


New weapons, or improvements in old weapons, create 
new problems in training and employment. In the field of 
antitank defense, the Germans have had more combat ex- 
perience than any other nation in the world. Apparently 
the post-war training in antitank-gun marksmanship in 
the German Army has kept pace with the latest develop- 
ments in antitank weapons. In view of the contemplated 
issue of a new 37-mm gun to our own antitank units, the 
methods and experiences of the commander of a German 
Antitank Company (also equpiped with a 37-mm gun) 
should be of particular interest to our own infantry offi- 
cers. 





GERMAN MARKSMANSHIP TRAINING FOR THE 
ANTITANK GUN 


In a recent issue of the Kraftfahrkampftruppe (July 
1938), Captain Christern explains the method he uses in 
preparing his company for combat firing with the antitank 
gun. 

From the article it appears that the German regulations 
for antitank gun marksmanship are quie explicit as to am- 
munition allowances and methods of conducting the pre- 
scribed combat firing course. But the details of preliminary 
training are left largely to the initiative of company or 
battalion commanders. 

In his discussion, Captain Christern places special em- 
phasis upon the sub-caliber firing phase of antitank-gun 
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marksmanship. Since firing is a test of the gunner’s ability 
to aim the gun, this phase of instruction is conducted con- 
currently with other training in marksmanship, but after 
instruction in loading and aiming has been completed. 
During the preliminary marksmanship training period, a 
noncommissioned officer remains constantly on duty at the 
sub-ealiber range and the officer in charge sends the gun 
crews to him as fast as they are ready. In this manner 
each gun crew receives considerable instruction in sub- 
caliber firing without interfering with other training. 

During the loading and aiming exercises, crews are 
trained in the exact procedure to be followed under combat 
conditions, and the gunner must learn the aiming tempo of 
the instructional firing exercises. 

The telescopic sights have cross-hairs for 300, 600 and 
900 meter ranges (smaller range corrections are con- 
sidered impractical). Targets are provided with silhou- 
ettes representing tanks approaching at these ranges. The 
gun is targeted initially on the 600 meter cross-hair. Shots 
fired at the 600-meter silhouettes, using the 900-meter 
cross-hair will be too high (5 inches) and those fired at the 
same target with the 300-meter cross-hair will be too low 
(4.2 inches). 

In the beginning, the 600-meter cross-hair is used for all 
firing, but silhouette outlines, invisible to the gunner, are 
placed the proper distance above and below the 900-meter 
and 300-meter figures respectively, so that properly aimed 
shots will register hits. 

The next exercise consists of firing at a target represent- 
ing the attack of a tank company, therefore the silhouettes 
are changed as desired by the instructor. In such an attack 
the targets normally will be echeloned in depth and the 
proper cross-hairs or aiming lines must be used in order to 
obtain hits. Since seconds are valuable when combatting a 
tank attack, rapid and accurate aiming is a decisive factor. 
Therefore this feature of preliminary marksmanship in- 
struction is emphasized. 

Landscape targets are used in the next sub-caliber firing 
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exercise. Here Captain Christern has found that it is ad- 
visable to replace the black silhouettes with various colored 
figures on a dull background. This trains the eyes of the 
gunner and forces him to aim under difficult conditions. 
Experience in combat firing has shown that it is much 
easier to hit a tank than to find and recognize it. Hence 
the Germans believe that landscape targets should be de- 
vised with a view to training gun commanders to discover 
targets and to give fire orders. 

The final instruction in sub-caliber firing consists of 
training to fire with “leads”. Captain Christern insists 
that the importance of this feature of antitank marksman- 
ship has not been stressed sufficiently in the German Army. 
Leads are necessary with the German 37-mm antitank gun 
not only when firing at targets moving across the line of 
fire, but also to make windage corrections. Where a miss 
indicates that the initial lead was incorrect, the gunner 
must be so trained that he can quickly make the necessary 
correction, and secure a hit on the second shot. 

For this particular instruction, some German antitank 
units have devised a “running belt’ upon which targets 
are painted at different levels. The entire belt is divided 
into quarter-target widths, which are invisible to the gun- 
ner. The varied size of the figures and the changing speeds 
of the belt permit all phases of “lead” training to be prac- 
ticed. The shots striking at the proper height and within 
the two quarter-widths adjacent to the directed lead count 
as hits. By using targets at different heights, the gunner is 
forced to use both the elevating and traversing mechanism. 
The belt can also be adjusted to run on a diagonal, which 
results in more complications for the gun crew. By using 
different types of figures, this training can be combined 
with tank recognition exercises. 

As wind causes the belt to belly and sway, this device is 
used on indoor ranges exclusively. The speed of the belt 
(hence the target) can be adjusted easily to correspond to 
definite tank speeds. Some belts in use on sub-caliber (1,000- 
inch) ranges are 10 feet long, which corresponds to a run- 
ning distance of approximately 40 yards at a range of 330 
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yards. At 10 miles per hour a tank traverses 40 yards in 
9 seconds. When it is desired to practice firing at tanks 
moving at 10 miles per hour, the belt is adjusted to move at 
the rate of 10 feet in 9 seconds. 

One antitank battalion has constructed a miniature land- 
scape target range equipped with electrically-driven dis- 
appearing tanks running in various directions. Firing on 
this range is particularly interesting because the gunner 
realizes the effect of a hit when the target falls. This ap- 
paratus is especially well-suited for teaching quick decision 
and rapid aiming. The gunner is trained in observing the 
target through the sight while the gun commander receives 
practice in giving fire orders. This miniature range also 
lends itself very well to platoon training in fire distribu- 
tion. In view of the importance and the scope of this type 
of training, the ammunition allowance for sub-caliber firing 
should be practically unlimited. 

When using service ammunition in the 37-mm gun— 
Captain Christern reminds us—allowance must be made 
for the time of flight as compared to the sub-caliber device. 
Also a longer time will be needed to fire each shot due to 
the greater time required to aim and because the target is 
partly obscured by smoke issuing from the muzzle of the 
gun. However, a performance has been recorded of a gun- 
ner firing 9 shots at 8 targets representing oncoming tanks 
at ranges between 750 and 450 yards and securing 8 hits 
in 30 seconds. This is believed to be a maximum which 
seldom can be equalled. 

Firing at targets moving down a slope toward the gun- 
ner presents a very interesting problem in lead calculations. 

According to the experience of German antitank com- 
pany commanders, marksmanship instruction frequently 
is slighted because of the extremely varied training re- 
quired for the company. Specified instruction includes in- 
fantry training, training in motor maintenance, and in 
communication. The author advised that marksmanship 
instruction should not be neglected when preparing train- 
ing programs and schedules for the antitank company. The 
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importance of preparatory training for firing service am- 
munition cannot be over emphasized. There is no such 
thing as too much firing. 

In connection with the marksmanship performance 
achieved by the German gunners described above, it is 
interesting to note that Russian accounts of combat experi- 
ences in Spain state that antitank guns can disable a tank 
in 4 or 5 aimed shots. There have been instances where one 
antitank gun has disabled two or three tanks in one minute. 
Spanish war experience also indicates that accurate antitank 
gun fire is usually obtained at ranges under 1000 yards. 

Training charts pictorially portraying the silhouettes 
and principal characteristics of foreign tanks are used 
freely in the instruction of German antitank company 
personnel. The vulnerable areas for each tank may be indi- 
cated by means of different colors or shades. These are 
prepared to show the vulnerability at different ranges and 
for various weapons. 

German military magazines, such as Kriegkunst, fre- 
quently use realistic sketches to illustrate the right and 
wrong methods for antitank gun crews in combat. The fol- 
lowing principles in the employment of antitank guns have 
been graphically illustrated by means of these sketches: 

Always conceal the antitank gun in bushes or other 
natural cover. Improve natural cover by camouflage. 

Do not open fire prematurely, as it will warn the enemy 
of danger and reveal the gun position. Withhold fire until 
the target arrives at an obstacle or until it is within effec- 
tive range. ; 

Do not place two guns to cover one probable tank ap- 
proach to the neglect of other approaches. (The Germans 
learned from World-War experience that attacking tanks 
do not always appear from the direction expected by the 
defending troops. The defense may know that certain ap- 
proaches are unfavorable for tanks but these approaches 
may appear to be favorable to attackers who are unfamiliar 
with the terrain.) 

Lay on the target, then take the estimated lead, and fire 
while maintaining this lead. Do not take a lead and then 
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wait for the target to arrive at the point where the shot is 
to be fired. 

One method for outdoor training in speed estimation at 
various ranges was discussed in Saint Christophorus in 
1935. In that article the instructor assembled his class 
at the antitank gun position. At ranges of 350, 650 and 
1000 yards an armored car, a tank, and an automobile are 
visible. Range estimations are made by individuals while 
the vehicles are at a halt. The instructor then causes each 
vehicle to move at previously arranged speeds. Each mem- 
ber of the class then records his estimate of the speed. The 
above procedure can also be used with towed targets if the 
different vehicles are not available. 














CHAPTER 10 


Installation of Infantry Regimental 
Command Posts 
(INFANTRY SCHOOL STUDY) 





Signal communication is closely allied to command in 
that it provides the channels through which command is 
exercised and through which information of the enemy 
passes. Communications of the infantry regiment are 
installed, operated, and maintained by the communication 
platoon of regimental headquarters company. This platoon 
contains: 

Platoon headquarters 

Regimental message center (includes 
panel section) 

Regimental wire section 

Regimental radio section 

Three battalion sections, each 
containing wire and radio personnel. 


DESIGNATION OF COMMAND POSTS 


An early designation of the location of command posts 
will permit the signal communication platoon to make 
the necessary installations promptly. Command posts 
should be located at natural communication centers, that 
is, at points where natural avenues of communication, 
such as roads, trails, stream lines, edges of woods, 
trenches, ravines, or valleys, meet or cross. All points 
designating the axis of signal communication should be 
similarly located. These points should be easy to identify 
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both on the map and on the ground; as for example, a 
road junction, crossroad, railroad crossing, house or water 
tank. However, the command post will not necessarily be 
found at the exact point indicated in the field order; 
usually it will be under cover, perhaps a few hundred 
yards away. Signs will be displayed at the point indicated 
in the field order to direct messengers and others to the 
exact location. 

Let us assume that the regimental commander has 
decided to locate his command post in the woods west of 
the water tanks on Ebbert Hill. (See Figure 40.) It is 
considered poor practice to designate this command post 
as “300 yards west of water tanks.” This might cause 
messengers to become lost if they attempt to make a short 
cut through the woods. The proper designation for this 
command post is “water tanks.” A sign would be placed 
at the water tanks directing persons to the exact location 
in the woods west of the water tanks. Message center per- 
sonnel place these signs. 

In showing a command post location on a situation or 
operation map, the base of the staff of the command post 
symbol should be at the point designated in the field order 
and not, for example, in the middle of woods a few hun- 
dred yards form that point. Thus, in the case given above 
the base of the symbol should be at the water tanks. 

On Figure 40 there are shown the correct and incorrect 
method of indicating the location of three command posts. 
The correct method is shown in solid lines; the incorrect 
method is shown in broken lines. Messengers can be di- 
rected easily to the points indicated by the solid lined sym- 
bols, and from these points directed by signs to the exact 
location of the command post. 

As the technique employed by the personnel of the 
regimental communication platoon is relatively the same 
regardless of the tactical situation, the remainder of this 
chapter is written with the assumption that the regimental 
commander has decided to attack, and that elements of the 
regiment are moving to assembly areas. 
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FicureE 40.—Location of Command Posts. 
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A PROPOSED SEQUENCE OF EVENTS TO BE 
FOLLOWED IN THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
AN INFANTRY COMMAND POST 


The duties of the communication officer and his section 
chiefs are so varied and disconnected that some means must 
be provided to insure the orderly and progressive comple- 
tion of all details. It is believed that this can be accom- 
plished by listing the key responsibilities of (1) The 
Communication Officer, (2) The Message Center Chief, 
(3) The Radio Chief, and (4) The Wire Chief. 


THE COMMUNICATION OFFICER 
(Check List) 


1. He obtains from S-3, or the commanding officer, the 
initial location of regimental and battalion command posts 
and the plan of attack. (He should have been called upon 
previously to make recommendations as to the location of 
these command posts.) 

2. He obtains information from S-2 as to the location 
of observation posts (if any) and makes plans to establish 
the necessary communication between the command post 
and the observation post. 

3. He goes to the assembly area of the platoon and ex- 
plains the communication plan to his assistants and directs 
that battalion communication sections join their battalions 
if this has not already been done. He gives orders as to the 
location and installation of the temporary command post, 
if one is to be established, and starts the balance of the 
communication platoon forward to the initial location of 
the command post. Frequently, it will be more desirable for 
the communication officer to send instructions to the com- 
munication chief covering the above points and direct the 
section chiefs join him at the designated location of the 
command post while he goes forward to reconnoiter the 
route to the new command post. 
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4. He goes with S-1 to locate the exact command post 
site (takes orderlies with him) and receives from S-l 
directions as to its interior arrangement. 

5. He selects the exact location for the message center, 
telephone switchboard, radio station, panel ground, motor 
park and bivouac arears for men and animals (if any). 
These should be arranged as follows: 

a. Message center.—Convenient to the staff and close 
to natural avenues of approach. 

b. Switchboard.—Located so as to avoid interference by 
personnel in the command post. 

c. Radio station.—Convenient to the message center, but 
far enough from other command post activities to avoid 
interruption. 

d. Panel ground.—So located as to provide unobstructed 
aerial vision and still be reasonably close to message cen- 
ter. 

e. Bivouac area.—Concealed from ground and air obser- 
vation. In defiladed location when available. 

6. He issues orders to the section chiefs covering the 
following to insure that the command post will be estab- 
lished in accordance with his plans: 

a. The message center chief—(1) location of message 
center. 

(2) Station for messengers, schedules (if any) and 
routes. 

(3) Any changes or special instructions with reference 
to use of codes and ciphers. 

(4) Location of the panel ground and any special in- 
structions with reference to airplane communication. 

(5) Location for firing pyrotechnics and any special 
instructions as to their use. 

(6) Placing signs at prominent points to indicate 
exact location of the command post. 

b. The radio chief —(1) Location of radio set or sets 
and buzzerphones. 

(2) Any special operation instructions and schedules, 
including any restrictions on use of radio. 
(3) Use to be made of the SCR-195 (voice) radio sets. 




















Type SCR-195 Set Up For Operation. 
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FIGURE 42.—Radio Set 











FiGuRE 43.—Operation of the SCR-195 in its Carrying Case. 
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c. The wire chief—(1) Location of the switchboard. 

(2) Location of local regimental telephones to include 
observation post (if any). 

(3) Number and routes of trunk circuits. 

(4) Number of telegraph channels installed. 

(5) Special instructions pertaining to operation and 
maintenance. 

(6) Preparation of a rough circuit diagram and line 
route map. 

7. He orders that a guide be posted to watch for and 
direct incoming wire parties, and to prevent entry of 
vehicles and animals into command post. (This is impor- 
tant as animals may get tangled in wire; wire-laying ve- 
hicles should be stopped at a distance and the wire pulled 
by hand to the switchboard.) 

8. He gives necessary reference to signal operation in- 
structions and states where they can be found. 

9. He sees that battalion wire lines are laid and inspects 
the construction of these lines. 

10. He directs that a map be posted in the message cen- 
ter showing location of all command posts, axes of signal 
communication for next superior, own, and subordinate 
units, routes of all trunk and long local circuits, and 
messenger routes. 

11. He checks the following items concerning the panel 
and pyrotechnic group (certain men in the message center 
section should be designated for this duty) : 

a. Are panels displayed continuously (SHOULD NOT 
BE—or if so, they should be camouflaged) ? 

b. Are panels properly displayed for good observation? 

c. Does the section have a copy of the Air-Ground Liai- 
son Code and the Pyrotechnic Code? 

d. Has a suitable pick-up ground been located and is 
the necessary equipment available? 

e. Is the pyrotechnic equipment ready to operate? 

12. He issues the necessary instructions relative to visual 
signalling. 























(Front View.) 


FIGURE 44.—Battalion Switchboard (BD 71). 
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13. He checks the following technical requirements of 
the wire section: 

a. Are “free ends” taped or otherwise secured against 
shorting ? 

b. Are “free ends” left on trunks connected to terminals 
to provide for splice in displacement? 

c. Has ground rod been driven and connected to “G” 
terminal on switchboard? 

d. Are repeating coils properly installed? 

e. Is sufficient loop provided at repeating coil for a 
staggered splice to accomodate a removal of coil? 

f. Do ends of switchboard plugs touch the ground, grass, 
or tree? 

14. He has all lines tagged between terminal and point 
of tying in. 

15. He checks the local phones for directory tags to in- 
clude code names and numbers (should be on each phone 
in plain view). 

16. He sees that all lines within the command post area 
have been properly placed overhead (do so as soon after 
installation as practicable). 

17. He checks the following items relative to the switch- 
board: 

a. Is the switchboard operator constantly at the board? 
(Don’t let him wander about.) 

b. Is an up-to-date traffic diagram posted within easy 
view of the switchboard operator? 

ce. Are any unoccupied men around switchboard (in gen- 
eral only wire chief, and perhaps one lineman should be 
near it)? 

d. Is switchboard operator subjected to unusual dis- 
turbances, conversation with unauthorized persons, or 
shoutings from a distance. 

e. Are the switchboard and operator’s telephone firmly 
set up so they do not wabble unduly during operation? 
(Can be made firm by tying securely with wire to a 
tree, post, or other support.) 

18. He checks to insure that all men, especially unoc- 
cupied runners and linemen, are quiet and orderly. 
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FicurE 45.—Battalion Switchboard (BD 71). (Rear View.) 
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19. He directs that messengers (additional to those who 
are table- of-organization members of the message center) 
are dispersed in vicinity of the messenger station. 

20. He sees that all unoccupied men are dispersed. 

21. He checks that all elements of his platoon are under 
cover from enemy ground and air observation. 

22. He checks to see that no men are in the vicinity of 
the message center who do not belong there. Same for the 
radio set and telegraph instruments. 

23. He has the communication officers of the next higher 
and lower units informed of the location of the command 
post. 

24. He prepares and forwards to the communication 
officer of the next higher unit a circuit diagram and a line 
route map of the wire installations. 

25. Prior to moves, he checks the following: 

a. Is equipment prepared for loading? 

b. Has equipment not in use been placed in carrying 
cases, on transportation, or in a neat pile? 

26. After displacement, if the new command post is 
NOT at the exact point named on the axis of signal com- 
munication, is there a sign at such point to guide runners 
and others to the exact location of the command post? 

27. He checks installations made by and operation of all 
sections of the platoon. 

28. He prepares plans for improvement of the system 
and for any movement anticipated. 

29. He keeps informed as to the status of com- 
munication agencies and takes the necessary action to 
correct any deficiencies. 

30. He keeps informed as to the tactical situation so as 
to anticipate a movement of the command post. 


THE MESSAGE CENTER CHIEF 
(Check List) 


1. He receives, from the communication officer, instruc- 
tions concerning the message center, messenger station, 
instructions on codes and ciphers, location of panel ground, 
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airplane communication, use of pyrotechnics and com- 
mand post signs. 

2. He organizes the message center as follows: 

a. Assigns location of: 

(1) Message center clerk. 

(2) Code clerks. 

(3) Messenger station. 

b. Assigns messengers and runners to special missions. 

c. Prepares the panel ground and organizes the panel 
detail for operation. Prepares for pyrotechnic signalling. 

d. Posts guide to direct motors and animals to prevent 
them from entering the command post. 

3. He posts— 

a. Command post signs to indicate its exact location. 

b. Message center signs on probable approaches to direct 
traffic to the message center. 

4. He instructs all messengers concerning the routes and 
schedules to all command posts to which it is expected they 
will deliver messages. 

5. He informs the message center clerk and the code 
clerks of the latest index to signal operation instructions 
and sees that there is available the following records and 
files : 

a. Live and dead file. 

b. Message center log. 

c. Code clerk’s file. 

d. Supply of message delivery envelopes. 

e. Delivery lists. 

f. Message books. 

g. Current division field code. 

h. Air-ground liaison code. 

i. Cipher device. 

j. Pyrotechnic code. 

6. Notifies- communication officer and sergeant major as 
soon as the message center is in operation and what com- 
munication agencies are functioning (this information is 
kept up to date). 
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THE RADIO CHIEF 
(Check List) 


1. He receives from the communication officer— 

a. Location of radio station. 

b. Special operating instructions. 

2. He checks operators to see that they are familiar with 
the call signs and frequencies of all stations and nets with 
which they are to operate. 

3. He takes any steps directed with reference to visual 
signalling. 

4. He sees that the operators are provided with field 
message books and that a station log is kept for each net. 

5. He sends out SCR-195 (voice) radio set operators as 
directed. 

6. He informs the message center chief when radio and 
buzzerphone communication is in operation and to whom 
(keeps this up to date). 


THE WIRE CHIEF 
(Check List) 


1. He receives installation order from communication 
officer. 

2. He has switchboard installed at designated place. 

3. He gives directions to linemen corporals relative to 
wire laying details; that is, equipment and personnel, 
routes of circuits to be established, and circuits to be sim- 
plexed. 

4. He gives instructions to chief switchboard operator 
to watch for and connect incoming lines. 

5. He has local lines installed. 

6. He has telegraph channels installed. 

7. He prepares a traffic diagram and has it posted at the 
switchboard. 

8. He checks all installations. 

9. He informs message center chief when telephone and 
telegraph communication is established and to whom 
(keeps this up to date). 
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10. He sees that all equipment is in its proper place 
and that unused material is returned to its assigned trans- 
portation. 

11. He prepares plans and takes necessary preliminary 
steps for any anticipated forward dispalcement. 


FORWARD DISPLACEMENT OF COMMAND POST 


In operations involving movement of the command post, 
arrangements are promptly made for division of the com- 
munication platoon (section) into two echelons. The first 
echelon goes forward at the proper time to install signal 
communication facilities at the new command post and to 
lay the necessary lines to assault battalions; the second 
echelon maintains signal communication at the old location 
until installations are complete and ready to function at 
the new site. Signal communication having been estab- 
lished and the command post opened at the new site, the 
second echelon closes out at the old site and reports to the 
new. (See Figure 47.—Steps in Movement of Command 
Post.) 

The original wire installation from regiment to battalion 
is made by the regiment. For all subsequent moves for- 
ward, the extension of the battalion wire is accomplished 
by battalion communication personnel. The battalion wire- 
laying party pushes forward as the attack advances, closely 
following the assault companies. Thus, the battalion com- 
mander, when he leaves his command post, has a constantly 
advancing point of contact called the wire head. Through 
it he may keep in touch with his own commond post and 
with the regimental commander. 

Similarly, as the attack progresses, an advance echelon 
of the regimental wire-laying section is pushed forward 
along the announced axis of signal communication to pro- 
vide a wire head for the regimental commander and permit 
the rapid establishment of wire communication between the 
new and the old command posts. 

The first echelon of a battalion communication section 
consists in general of the following: one runner from each 
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company and attached unit, the battalion commander’s 
telephone orderly, a pyrotechnic signal operator, and one 
noncommissioned officer from the message center section. 

The first echelon of a regimental communication platoon 
consists in general of the following: one noncommissioned 
officer and one clerk of the message center section; approx- 
imately half of the messengers; an operating detail of the 
wire section consisting of a switchboard operator and three 
or four linemen (if not already forward as the advance 
echelon of the wire section with the wire head); and the 
radio and visual section (less the visual men on post). 
Although part of the first echelon, the radio and visual 
section clears all traffic on hand before closing station; 
in consequence, when transportion is available it often 
moves to the new command post subsequent to and in- 
depently of the remainder of the first echelon. 

The second echelon consists of the platoon (or section) 
less the first echelon. At least one man of the second eche- 
lon remains temporarily at the old command post to direct 
messengers or others seeking the new command post. 

The technique of moving the command post is similar 
to that of establishing the initial command post; the only 
difference is that the communication platoon (or section) 
moves by echelon rather than as a unit. Figure 47 shows 
the steps involved in such a movement. 

A movement of the command post having been ordered, 
the unit communication officer directs the communication 
chief to send the first echelon forward (an advance echelon 
of the wire section may have already been sent forward 
with the wire head) and then proceeds without delay to 
the site selected. Usually he is accompanied by S-1 or some 
other member of the unit staff. As soon as the communica- 
tion officer learns the exact location for offices of the com- 
mander and staff, he selects locations for the message cen- 
ter, messenger station, radio station (stations), panel dis- 
play ground, telephone central, and bivouac area. Upon 
arrival of the first echelon, he issues orders for the instal- 
lation of signal communication and supervises the work 
ordered. Particular attention is given to the installation of 
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the telephone central so that telephone communication from 
the old command post to units (if any) in front of the new 
command post will not be interrupted. He notifies the staff 
officer in charge as soon as installations are complete. When 
directed, the communication officer orders signal communi- 
cation opened at the new command post and closed at the 
old command post. (See Figure 47.) 

When the communication officer orders the first echelon 
forward, the communication chief assembles it and sends 
it to the new location of the command post. The communi- 
cation chief remains at the old location and notifies the 
communication officers (or their representatives) of the 
next higher, next lower, supporting, and attached units of 
the contemplated move. When notified to close the old 
command post, he notifies the communication officers (or 
their representatives) of the next higher, next lower, sup- 
porting, and attached units of the completed move. He then 
closes signal communication and directs that the required 
wire trunks be spliced through between the next higher 
unit and the new location of the command post. He details 
one or two men, either messengers or linemen, to remain 
temporarily at the old command post in order to inform 
incoming messengers or others of the location of the new 
command post. These duties performed, the communication 
chief conducts the second echelon to the new command post 
where he reports to the communication officer (see Figure 
47, Part 4), receives information of the situation, and is 
given instructions regarding the employment of the second 
echelon. In preparing for another movement of the com- 
mand post, he organizes a new first echelon. 


IMPORTANT NOTES 


1. As battalion communication officer, have you checked 
on wire supply and reported shortages, if any, to regi- 
ment? 

2. As regimental communication officer, have you re- 
ceived any report of wire shortage from your battalions 
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and, if so, made specific and definite arrangements for 
sending forward additional wire? 

3. The present trend is for wire communication to be 
used more extensively in the early stages of an action than 
formerly. Motor transportation and motor-driven wire 
reels have made it possible to lay as well as recover com- 
paratively long wire lines in a short time. 














CHAPTER 11 


Consolidated Index and Tables of Contents 
(VOLUMES I-XVII, THE MAILING LIST) 





In response to frequent calls from officers from all 
branches of the service, we are printing in this chapter an 
index and list of tables of contents of all volumes of The 
Mailing List published to date. This is the only complete 
index available. An examination of it will disclose material 
that has been carefully selected and that covers a wide 
range of subjects. Much of this material was written par- 
ticularly for those officers faced with instructional prob- 
lems. Some of it is available in no other form. Many of our 
subscribers, especially those of recent years, will find ar- 
ticles listed which will meet their needs and which could be 
readily used if the volumes in which these articles appear 
were at hand. 

A complete file of all volumes of The Mailing List will 
provide clear, concise articles embodying the teachings of 
The Infantry School on nearly every subject pertaining to 
infantry officers. There are still available in The Book 
Shop of The Infantry School volumes of some past issues. 
These may be secured upon request at a cost of one dollar 
($1.00) per volume. A great many officers have already 
completed their files of The Mailing List from this source. 
The demand is rapidly exhausting the supply of back issues. 
The list of tables of contents shows which volumes are still 
available. 
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“SEMI-ENGINE OVERHAUL” 


The purpose of a “Semi-Engine Overhaul” and inspection is to reduce oil consumption and restore normal compression. It is a moderate mileage operation—Normally between 
25,000 and 40,000 miles. If it is found that the cylinder walls should be reconditioned and other major work is necessary, the engine should be rebuilt. 





Steps—1l. General inspection 
2. Leaking or burning oil 


3. Broken vacuum pump 
diaphragm 


4. Worn intake valve guides 


. Cylinder roundness, taper, and 
squareness 


6. Cutting ridge at top of each 
cylinder 

7. Connecting rod bearing adjust- 
ment 


8. Main bearing adjustment 
9. Piston fitting 
10. Piston pin fitting 
11. Connecting rod alignment 
12. Piston ring fitting 
13. Flatness of block 
14. Valve and valve seat recondi- 
tioning 
15. Oiling system 
16. Tightening cylinder head 


STEP 1 


Inspection to Determine General 
Condition of Engine 


1. Road test the vehicle “under load.” 


2. Read the total mileage on the speed- 
ometer. 


3. Read the indicated oil pressure and see 
if it checks with factory specifications. 


4. Check to see if engine is burning or 
leaking oil 


STEP 2 (Part a) 
Leaking or Burning Oil? 


Gun the engine a couple of times and 
watch for blue smoke at the exhaust. If no 
smoke appears, this indicates definitely that 
oil is being lost and not burned. (If there 
has been an oil complaint.) 


STEP 2 (Part b) 
Location of Leaks 


Wash the bottom of the clutch pan and 
oil pan thoroughly and dry with a clean 
cloth. Then drive the vehicle several miles 
at reasonably high speeds, and carefully 
examine the pan. 


If there is oil on the front of the pan, it 
is coming from the crankkshaft oil seal, the 
timing chain cover gasket or front end of 
the oil pan gasket. 


If there is oil on the clutch pan, it is com- 
ing from the rear main bearing or the rear 
end of the oil pan gasket. 


Leaks at the sides indicate a leaking oil 
pan gasket or valve cover gasket. 


If oil is leaking past the front crankshaft 
oil seal, it will show on back of pulley. 


STEP 2 (Part c) 
Rear Main Bearing Leaks 


To check for rear main bearing oil leaks, 
remove the main bearing cap. If oil has been 
passing the oil seals, the path of flow will 
be very evident. Check the radial clearance 
of the main bearing with shim stock to de- 
termine whether too much oil is passing into 
the slinger reservior or past the rear main 
bearing oil seal. This check should be made 
after step No. 14. 








STEP 2 (Part d) 
Smoke at the Exhaust 


If, upon gunning the engine, smoke does 
appear at the exhaust pipe, it is a positive 
indication that an excessive amount of oil is 
being burned. 


This may be caused by any one or by any 
combination of these three: 
1. A broken vacuum pump diaphragm 


2. Worn intake valve guide 








STEP 3 


Checking for Broken Vacuum Pump 
Diaphragm 


Disconnect the line at the vacuum pump 
and then gun the engine. 


If the diaphragm is broken, oil will show 
up readily on a piece of white paper held in 
front of the opening, and a new diaphragm 
should be installed. 








STEP 4 
Checking Valve Guides 


Check the intake valve guides by flashing 
Ja light under each intake valve head when 
in open position. 











STEP 5 (Part a) 


Cylinder Roundness, Taper, and 
Squareness 




















STEP 2 (Part d) 
Smoke at the Exhaust 





If, upon gunning the engine, smoke does 
appear at the exhaust pipe, it is a positive 
indication that an excessive amount of oil is 
being burned. 


This may be caused by any one or by any 
combination of these three: 

1. A broken vacuum pump diaphragm 

2. Worn intake valve guides 


8. An excessive amount of oil passing the 
piston rings. 


and then gun the engine. 
If the diaphragm is broken, oil will show 
up readily on a piece of white paper held in 


front of the opening, and a new diaphragm 
should be installed. 





After running the engine for at least ten 
minutes to clean out the intake manifold, 
check again for smoke at exhaust. 





















ecking Valve 1es 





Check the intake valve guides by flashing 
a light under each intake valve head when 
in open position. 


=i VALVE IN 
OPEN POSITION 


Dampness here indicates the passage of 
oil through a worn valve guide, and can best 
be corrected by installing a new valve guide 
and generally a new valve. 




















Note: All Measurements are for Inspection 
and Not for Fitting. See Shop Manuals 
for Fitting Specifications 


Measure roundness of cylinder bore with 
dial gage. 


Desirable ........................ .0005 - .001 
Serviceable ...................... 002 - .003 
Repair or replace .......... 004 








STEP 5 (Part b) 
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Measure cylinder bore for taper with in- 
side micrometer. 


a ecacad .001 - .002 
Serviceable .....................-- .003 
Repair or replace ............ .005 


The difference between the maximum 
measurement at the top of the bore and the 
minimum measurement at the bottom of the 
bore will be the taper. 








STEP 5 (Part c) 












































Measure squareness of bore with top of 
block, using vee edge protractor and feeler 


gage. 


I a  ceeeaiens 001 - .002 
Serviceable ........................ 004 
Repair or replace ............ .006 








STEP 6 
Cutting Ridge at Top of Each Cylinder 


Before removing the pistons, the ridge at 
the top of each cylinder shoud be removed 
with a good ridge cutter. 
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STEP 7 (Part a) 
Connecting Rod Bearing Adjustment 


Remove the oil pan. Then before the con- 
necting rods are removed— 














Measure end clearance of connecting rod 
bearing with feeler gage. 


I .005 - .007 
Serviceable .010 








Repair or replace _....... .015 





















STEP 7 (Part b) 
Checking bearing clearances 


As each rod cap is removed, the clearance 
between the connecting rod bearing and the 
crank pin should be carefully checked. 





FEELER 
STOCK 








STEP 8 


Main Bearing Adjustment 























Measure end clearance of crankshaft 
with feeler gage. 


SSE a .006 - .008 
Serviceable ........................ 012 
Repair or replace ............ .018 


If excessive, check radial clearance using 
method shown and described in steps No. 
2,c and No. 7, b. 


STEP 9 
Piston Fitting 
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Measure clearance of piston in cylinder 
with feeler gage (clearance per inch of pis- 
ton diameter). 


Iron Aluminum 
Desirable ................ 001 001 -.0015 
Serviceable .............. 0015 .0015- .002 
lh TITS 0025 .003 


Piston clearance should be taken with the 
piston and cylinder at the same temperature 
—if possible at a temperature of 70°. The 
piston should pass all of the way down the 
bore with the recommended feeler gage 
placed at right angles to the piston pin. 


STEP 10 (Part a) 
Piston Pin Fitting 
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Measure fit of pin using bronze bushings 
with spring scale. 


Desirable hcl 38-5 lb. pull when cold 
Serviceable when worn ............ .001 
Repair or replace when worn .. .002 








STEP 10 (Part b) 















Measure fit of floating pin in alloy piston 
with spring scale. 








STEP 11 
Connecting Rod Alignment 
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STEP 12 (Part a) 


Piston Ring Fitting 
Clean Grooves 


One quick and easy way to clean ring 
grooves without getting them out of shape 
is to use the square end of a broken ring 
from same groove. 
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STEP 12 (Part b) 







































Measure clearance between ends of rings 
in cylinders (clearance per inch of piston 
diameter). 
TN ii .008 


a 





Measure fit of floating pin in alloy piston 
with spring scale. 
Desirable ........ 5-7 lb. pull when cold 
Serviceable when worn ............ .001 
Repair or replace when worn .. .002 











Measure connecting rod bearing for paral- 
lelism with piston pin, using aligning fixture 
and dial gage. 


I i .0005 
RSTO Tne .001 
Repair or replace ........................ .002 
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Measure clearance of piston rings in 
grooves with feeler gage. 


= a 


EE Pe .001 - .0015 
EE Ss .0025 
Repair or replace ............ .004 


Or loose ring may be rolled in its groove 
to measure ring clearance. 


st 


Measure clearance between ends of rings 
in cylinders (clearance per inch of piston 
diameter). 





ae .003 
I Pca .004 
Repair or replace ...................... .006 


The piston ring gap must be measured 
with the ring down in the bore below ring 
travel. Be sure the ring is square in cylinder 
bore. Install the rings so that the gaps will 
be staggered. 








STEP 13 
Flatness of Block 
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Measure flatness of top of block with steel 
straightedge and feeler gage. 


a .003 - .005 
Serviceable ........................ 007 
Repair or replace ............ .010 








STEP 14 
Valve and Valve Seat Reconditioning 


This operation should be done by a spe- 
cialist. All carbon should be thoroughly 
cleaned from the combustion chamber, valve 
ports and guides, and the cylinder head 
thoroughly washed. 


Valve guides inspected and where neces- 
sary replaced. 


Valve seats reconditioned. 
Valves refaced or replaced. 


Valve lifters and guides inspected and 
replaced or repaired as necessary. 


Valve spring tension checked. 


On overhead valve engines the push rod- 
rocker arm assemblies should be inspected 
and where necessary repaired or replaced. 








STEP 15 
Check Oiling System 


Before the engine is reassembled, care- 


| fully recheck the parts of the oiling system 


which can be reached. Clean the oil pan, oil 
pump, (do not disassemble unless necessary) 
and oil pump screen. 








STEP 16 
Tightening Cylinder Head 





The results of all of the good labor may 
be lost, if the cylinder head is not installed 
properly. 


A special torque indicating wrench should 
be used to draw down the cylinder head to 
insure correct and uniform head bolt ten- 
sion. 
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ARMORY TRAINING PERIOD 
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THIRD TRAINING GROUP 





PRIVATE FIRST CLASS 
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FOURTH TRAINING GROUP 
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FIFTH TRAINING GROUP 





SERGEANT 





























TOTAL 72 





















































































































































NOTES— 
1. Men who are proficient in the 5th training group are available as instructors for other training groups. 


2. In the 2d, 3d & 4th training groups, formations for riot duty will be included with close order drill. 


Draw heavy vertical line seperating phases. 











































































































Draw heavy vertical line seperating phases. 
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